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THE WEEK. 


THE principal news from the seat of war is the 
occupation upon Wednesday last of a high hill to the 
north and slightly to the west of Port Arthur. This 
hill (called in the telegrams ‘‘ 203 Metre” Hill) is higher 
than the adjacent forts, and permits, it is believed, a 
direct fire to be delivered upon a portion at least of the 
harbour. We must of course wait to hear whether the 
summit can be retained in the face of the Russian fire 
belowand opposite it, but if, as seems probable, it should 
be so held, an appreciable step forward will have 
been made by the besiegers, who during the last few 
months had remained more or less upon their first 
lines. This step will without any doubt lead to future 
attacks being made on the west of the railway, and the 
occupation of 203 Metre Hill will be followed, perhaps 
immediately, by a general assault upon the three forts 
which lie within range to the south and some 100 metres 
or less below it. Whether that assault will be successful 
no one can tell; but it has, under the circumstances, a 
better chance than the attacks on Erlung which have 
diversified the summer. 

Tue Text of the Anglo-Russian Convention has 
been published and contains very little which was not 
expected, though no doubt it disappoints some of the 
expectations raised by Mr. Balfour's speech. The 
second Article, in deference to Russian susceptibilities, 
provides that the Commission shall determine 
whether any blame attaches to either of the contracting 
parties or to any other nation. No one can object to 
this provision. We cannot expect that the terms of 
the Reference should imply that Russia is in fault. 
Meanwhile Lord Lansdowne, in a circular issued to 
shipowners and chambers of commerce in answer to 
an inquiry, has warned all whom it may concern that a 
British shipowner who charters a boat ‘‘ for such pur- 
poses as following the Russian fleet with coal supplies ” 
renders himself liable not only to have his ship cap- 
tured by the Japanese, but also to be prosecuted by 
his own Government under the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. es 

Tue proposed income-tax in France has heen dis- 
cussed this week in the Chamber and has met with a 
somewhat critical reception, its sponsor, M. Rouvier, 
the Minister of Finance, being apparently inclined to 
damn it with faint praise. M.Cornély criticises the pro- 
ject as meaning much cry and little wool, likely to 
alienate the middle classes without conferring any sub- 
stantial relief on the labouring population. These 
criticisms receive some countenance from the report on 
the two schemes of the Ministry and of the Parliamentary 
Committee. A common feature of the two is that they 
substitute for the personal and furniture tax a general tax 
on total income, taking the form ofa personal progres- 
sive impost, but the Parliamentary Committee’s scheme 
differs from that of M. Rouvier, in that it proposes that 
the part based on the rent paid by the taxpayer should 
serve as a departmental and municipal rate instead of a 
tax by the central authority. It is evident that the 
operation of the tax will lead to a readjustment of the 
incidence of taxation such as to favour the agricultural 
districts at the expense of the large towns. The 
success of the bill is by no means assured, but it 
derives considerable force from the arguments of the 


Socialists, who contend that French taxation, particu- 
larly in the form of import duties, has borne too heavily 
on articles of personal consumption. 





INDUSTRIAL legislation in’|France has of recent 
years been marked by ‘such courage and scientific 
thinking that the proposals of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Insurance and Providence for Dealing with the 
Problem of the Unemployed are particularly interest- 
ing at the present juncture. They were the subject of 
a statement during the debate on the Budget in the 
Chamber on Wednesday, when M. Vaillant, the 
Socialist deputy, moved for a Parliamentary inquiry 
into the distress existing among the working classes. 
He estimated the number of unemployed in France at 
400,000, and suggested as remedial measures the 
application of a minimum wage, the reduction of the 
hours of female and child labour in factories and work- 
shops, and a shorter working day generally. The 
motion was accepted by the Minister of Com- 
merce, and M,. Millerand then made a _ statement 
explaining the proposals of the committee. He 
regarded an Unemployed Fund as an inadequate 
measure, and looked forward to the establishment of a 
general scheme of insurance against unemployment, 
and as ‘‘a necessary preface” to such a scheme the 
committee recommend the adoption of the Ghent 
system of subsidies to local societies, the subsidies 
being proportioned to the efforts of local initiative. 
The subsidies would be made by the State, but 
the municipalities would also be encouraged to make 
their own grants. Joint insurance by municipalities 
and trade societies is already working in some parts 
of Germany, although still only in the experimental 
stage ; but this is, we believe, the first indication of 
an attempt on the part of a European Government to 
lend its assistance to such efforts. 

Tue German Agrarians are rejoicing at the rup- 
ture of the negotiations between Count Posadowsky 
and the Austro-Hungarian Government for the renewal 
of the Austro-German Commercial Treaty, which will 
strengthen them in their demand for the denunciation 
of the existing Treaty and the enforcement of the 
‘* autonomous” fighting tariff of 1902, with its high 
duties against agricultural products. The German 
Envoy has left Vienna, having failed to compel the 
Austro-Hungarian Government to agree to the 
duties on barley and to the proposed veterinary 
convention. The latter is one of the many ingenious 
outworks of the Agrarian position intended to secure 
the entire prohibition of the import of Austro-Hun- 
garian cattle, while the discrimination of the barley 
duty between barley intended for malting and for 
fodder is regarded with suspicion in Vienna as intended 
to encourage the importation of Russian barley at the 
expense of Austria. The result puts some strain on 
the political relations of the two countries, but a tariff 
war is not an immediate possibility. A rupture with 
Austro-Hungary is now the last hope of the Agrarians, 
as treaties have already been negotiated with five 
European countries, including Russia and Italy, and 
are hardly likely to fail of ratification by the Reich- 
stag. pes 

Tue North German Gasette has published the text of 
the new Army Bill by which it is proposed to embody 
in the Imperial constitution the two years’ service 
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system which was experimentally adopted in 1893. In 
the official memorandum it is explained that experience 
has justified the adoption of the shorter period for the 
infantry in spite of the inc: easing ‘* mental and physical 
strain” which it has imposed on commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers in the training of recruits—a 
possible euphemism for the system of “driving” that 
has been the subject of so many scandalous disclosures. 
The reduced period of service is held to have conferred 
great advantages by its effect in increasing the supply 
of men trained to arms. The memorandum disclaims 
any aggressive policy, declaring that th2 authorities do 
not wish to exceed or even to equal the military forces 
of all possible adversaries, but only to keep pace with 
neighbouring Powers. The bill will raise the strength 
on a peace footing from the figure of 495,500 men 
established by the Quinquennat of 1899 to 505,839. 
No serious opposition to the measure in the Reichstag 
is anticipated, but the Radica!s will probably endeavour 
to secure ameliorations of military judicial procedure. 

THERE is little further news about the recent meet- 
ing of the zemstvos. Some rumours represent the 
Tsar as friendly, others as obstructive. Some French 
papers have given versions of the resolutions which, 
according to these accounts, embrace demands for a 
kind of Habeas Corpus Act, freedom of religion, speech, 
and Press, no _ disabilities for Jews, and more 
democratic election of the zemstvos. There are further 
suggestions for a kind of national participation in the 
arrangement of the Budget and the control of adminis- 
tration. The most significant thing about the move- 
ment, as Prince Kropotkin pointed out in these columns 
last week, is the moderate and representative character 
of the forces behind it. 


Tue Standard published on Tuesday the details 
of a scheme believed to be under the consideration of 
the Government for the redistribution of the Imperial 
forces. We do not know how far that scheme corre- 
sponds with the facts and it is not worth while to 
analyse thoroughly a plan of doubtful origin. Some 
of its details will commend themselves to all who have 
studied the writings of trustworthy critics and the 
readjustments of naval power. The withdrawal of the 
battalions from St. Helena, Barbados, Bermuda, Hali- 
fax (N.S.), Ceylon, Singapore, Jamaica, and Mauritius is 
simple recognition of the place the navy ought to 
occupy in the general arrangement of defence. It is a 
bad thing for troops to be scattered about in these 
small stations, and for practical purposes they are use- 
less. Their true defence is the navy. Our schemes 
have changed with time and steam and the schemes of 
other nations have changed for one reason or another 
as well. The West Indies used to be the natural prey 
of British, French, or Dutch fleets, In the French 
wars some of them changed hands two or three times 
over. The creation of the American navy has entirely 
altered their position, and the days of those exciting 
emulations are over. Any European Power that 
wanted to take one of these islands knows that 
it would have to reckon with America, and if we were 
at war with America we could never hope to blockade 
her coast. Events have made it at once less important 
and more dangerous to make prizes of the sugar islands. 
Of the advantages of this part of the published plan 
there can, we think, be no question. 

THE first meeting of the Central Committee which 
has been formed at the suggestion of the Local 
Government Board for dealing with the unemployed in 
London took place on Friday last at the Guildhall. The 
local machinery, in the shape of joint committees of the 
guardians and the borough councils, had already been es- 
tablished in twenty-five out of the twenty-eight London 
boroughs. A statement from Mr. Long was read, in 
which he suggested that the Central Committee might 


subsidise works carried out by the local authorities 
in addition to arranging for the employment of persons 
in experimental work on a metropolitan labour colony. 
The suggestion, in so far as it implies the creation of a 
metropolitan common fund by grants from the general 
rates of all the London boroughs, was the subject of an 
animated discussion in which it was argued that any 
such system would discourage charitable contributions. 
It was somewhat unfortunate that those who took this 
line were almost exclusively representative of the richer 
West-End boroughs and of the City as against those 
from Poplar and elsewhere in the East-End. Sir Arthur 
Clay, speaking at acouncil meeting of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society on Monday, claimed that the resolutions 
which he moved deprecating such rate-aid to a metro- 
politan fund represented the views of a majority of the 
borough councils. A more hopeful aspect of the 
work of the new executive committee is presented by 
Mr. Long’s statement that he hoped shortly to lay 
before it particulars of the need for extra labour in 
certain rural districts. One may hope that this may be 
the beginning of such a clearing-house system for the 
unemployed as was suggested some years ago by the 
London County Council, and is already in being in 
certain German States. The foundations of a metropo- 
litan labour colony have been laid by the offer of the 
loan of a farm of 1,000 acres at a nominal rent from 
Mr. Fels. 


THE contention that the problem of the unem- 
ployed is altogether too large and the burden too 
heavy for the local authorities as at present constituted 
has been the subject of pronouncements both by the 
Prime Minister and by the Leader of the Opposition. 
Writing to Mr. Crooks, M.P., as representing the 
Poplar Board of Guardians, who urged the necessity 
for immediate Parliamentary action by means of 
a special Session, Mr. Balfour declares his prefer- 
ence for waiting to see how the new metropolitan 
machinery will work, and indicates the absence 
of any general solution in the minds of the 
Government by urging that Parliamentary debates, 
“although they may prepare the way for a constructive 
policy, cannot frame one.’’ Mr. Crooks, in reply, points 
out that the new machinery, while making London a 
unit for the unemployed, furnishes no provision for the 
enforcement of contributions, and that the Guardians 
of Poplar, where the rates are as high as tos. in the 
#, are being compelled to administer outdoor relief to 
the extent of £690 a week. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who was approached by a deputation of 
the unemployed in Manchester, in reply to a series of 
questions, favoured the calling of Parliament some- 
what earlier than usual and expressed himself in favour 
of exemption from disfranchisement in the case of the 
genuine unemployed who are temporarily in receipt of 
poor-relief. He thought that the control of the central 
authority over local bodies might be of a less restrictive 
and more compulsory character. 

Str Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN addressed a 
great meeting at Manchester on Tuesday. He saic 
very truly that, though there were many subjects wait- 
ing and demanding to be treated, in Manchester one 
subject dominated everything. On that subject the 
Liberal Leader made one of his best speeches—a 
speech full of pertinent and incisive points. The cotton 
industry was concerned, above all others, with the 
export trade, and it emphatically repudiated the assist- 
ance of the tariff reformer. Mr. Balfour said that 
the change he proposed was from petrified Free Trade 
to progressive Free Trade. Yet he was content to 
continue and to allow his colleague to bring in 
petrified Budgets. The Sugar Convention was the 
classified example of retaliation. Its results cost us 
eight millions a year and the prosperity of some of our 
trades. Its principle was the exclusion of certain 
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supplies of food and raw material. That was what 
Mr. Balfour called regaining our commercial freedom. 
Nothing, again, could have been better than the 
Liberal Leader’s argument on the relation of Protection 
to expenditure. Immense and increasing expenditure, 
he declared, is the best medium for the Protectionist. 
Every demand of the income-tax collector is worth a 
bushel of Tariff Reform leaflets. The necessity of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is the opportunity of the 
Protectionist. This is a truth that cannot be too 
strongly emphasised on the electorate, for, as 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman pointed out very 
aptly, the nation has to choose between economy and 
domestic development on the one hand and extrava- 
gance, Protection and domestic neglect on the other. 
Under Protection, as he put it, the State will be de- 
livered over to a group of warring factions, and Parlia- 
ment will tend to become the instrument of every 
interest except the public interest. 

THERE was a very interesting sequel to the Liberal 
Leader's speech. Two of the subsequent speakers were 
Mr. Churchill and Major Seely, and both of them ex- 
pressed the pleasure it gave them to declare that their 
confidence in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was only 
increased by the unreasonable abuse that has been 
directed at him. This, of course, is the instinctive 
sentiment of men who have belonged to the party 
during its trials, but the declaration was specially 
noteworthy in the case of men who have not always 
belonged to it. It is specially interesting, in the 
light of the unscrupulous and persistent attacks 
made on the Liberal Leader during the war, to note the 
strong and straightforward language of Major Seely. 
“It seemed to him that the limits of fair political 
controversy had more than once been overpassed, and 
he could only say this,as one who had served in the 
army during the South African war, that there was 
not one officer or man who would join in any of the 
strictures that had been passed on Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. There was not one officer or man who 
would not join with him in saying that, whether they 
agreed with or differed from him in politics, they knew 
him to be a_ straightforward, honourable, patriotic 
servant of the King.” 





Mr. Asguitu spoke at Southend on Wednesday 
and referred to redistribution. He said very truly that 
questions of redistribution of seats could not be 
separated from questions of franchise. If the Govern- 
ment want to treat the one question, they cannot be 
allowed to neglect the other. Liberals, as it seems to 
us, must insist upon two things in any redistribution 


scheme. The first is the correction of electoral 
anomalies. Plural voting, under the present system, 


is as arbitrary as any inequality in the relative 
sizes of constituencies. If seats are to be redistributed 
to the cry of one vote one value, the franchise must be 
simplified to the cry of one man one vote. Secondly, 
the case of Ireland must be dealt with equitably. To 
reduce her representation without her consent is to 
break the Act of Union. To do so while ignoring 
demands made not only by Nationalists, but by Union- 
ists, and neglecting grievances that are felt by men like 
Lord Dunraven as well as by men like Mr. Redmond, 
would be sheer oppression. Redistribution, as a trick 
to escape the difficulties of a troublesome question, is 
not only cowardice but perfidy. If Ireland’s population 
has shrunk under our rule, that is an argument for 
strengthening rather than weakening her representation 
until her grievances receive attention. In other words, 
redistribution to be satisfactory to Liberals would have 
to be accompanied by a democratic and equal franchise 
and by Irish self-government. Meanwhile the revela- 
tions as to the Horsham election show how social con- 
ditions defeat the whole purpose of democracy. Lord 
Turnour is convicted on his own admission of allowing 


doubts to be spread as to the secrecy of the ballot. 
Liberals who worked in the constituency attribute a 
great part of the Tory majority to these apprehensions. 


Mr. BALrour made a brief speech on Monday and 
said that the future was with the Unionist Party. He 
had one fault to find with his followers and that was 
that they seemed to be always thinking there was 
something they had to defend. They ought to be 
more aggressive. Mr. Arnold-Forster has made his 
first speech as candidate for Croydon. He explained 
that he had borne the heat and burden of the day at 
Belfast and thought he had earned a change. The 
Army Council was doing its best. Sir John Gorst has 
been invited by some of his constituents to resign, and 
has replied that he will retain his seat to promote the 
causes which he was sent to Parliament to serve. There 
are rumours that Mr. Balfour or Mr. Lyttelton may 
be invited to stand for Cambridge University at the 
next election. 





Tue Cobden Club has inaugurated an important 
series of lectures on Free Trade, expenditure, and arbi- 
tration; and the first was delivered by Sir Spencer 
Walpole to a large and appreciative audience in Essex 
Hall on Monday night. Sir Spencer took as his subject 
a comparison of the economic progress made by Great 
Britain in the two periods 1816-1841 and 1841-1869, 
the last year being marked by the disappearance of our 
last protective duty—the shilling duty on corn. It is 
impossible to summarise Sir Spencer’s eloquent and 
authoritative address. But it may be worth noting that 
he was able to show that in the first period when a 
highly-protective and preferential system was in full 
operation the following things happened : 

(1) Our foreign trade decreased. 

(2) There was a pretty general decline of wages 

both on farms and in factories. 

(3) There was a great increase in pauperism and 

poor rates. 

In the second period, of course, which included the 
great ree Trade measures of 1842, 1844, 1846, 1853, 
and 1860, there was an immense expansion of foreign 
trade, a great rise in wages as well as in the purchas- 
ing power of a sovereign, and an equally marked 
decline in pauperism. Those who will not listen to 
theoretical arguments will surely be convinced by the 
facts so skilfully marshalled and set forth by Sir 
Spencer Walpole. ane 

Sirk Micuart Hicks Beacn took the chair on 
Wednesday at a meeting of the Society of Arts at which 
Mr. Arthur Lee read a paper on the British Canals 
System. Mr. Lee said that we were worse off now in 
regard to inland waterways than we were in the early 
part of the last century. We were the only great trading 
nation that deliberately neglected them. Continental 
nations had solved the difficulty by State owner- 
ship. That was probably impracticable, but local 
authorities might be given power to form local trusts. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach defended the Board of Trade, 
but he agreed that we could not afford to disregard 
the experience of other countries. Cheapened trans- 
port by land would have a great influence on our trade 
in the future. He thought State acquisition and 
control at the expense of the taxpayers was not to be 
thought of, but he thought that the Canal Traffic Act 
of 1888 might be developed so as to give greater 
powers to the local authorities. 


Last July a petition was presented by a committee 
of doctors to the Board of Education asking that 
hygiene and temperance might be compulsorily 
taught in our primary schools. The Board of Educa- 
tion referred the petitioners to the local authorities, and 
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consequently another petition has been presented to 
those authorities by Sir William Broadbent, as chair- 
man of the committee, which is signed by nearly 
15,000 doctors. The petition supplies a series of 
specimen courses of such teaching, so that the 
authorities can be under no mistake as to what is 
asked for. It is to be hoped that these courses will be 
generally adopted. The poorer classes in this country 
are usually utterly ignorant of all principles of hygiene. 
How, indeed, could they be otherwise with no 
one to teach them? They do not know how to feed 
their babies ; they do not understand the importance 
of fresh air and cleanliness or the dangers of alcohol. 
These are all things that can be taught, and it requires 
no great amount of knowledge to teach them. They 
are taught in other countries, and since they are more 
important, both physically and morally, than almost any 
other kind of knowledge it is time that they were 
taught in England. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Society 
held last Wednesday Sir William Huggins, the presi- 
dent, gave an interesting account of the society’s rela- 
tions with the Stateand of what it has done and is doing 
for the State. The society receives much less State aid 
thanis generally supposed. The grants of £4,000 and 
#,1,000 annually received are only held in trust for 
purposes of scientific research and cannot be applied to 
the needs of the society. The society is lodged at the 
expense of the nation in Burlington House, and that is 
all the direct aid it receives. In return for this it has 
done many things, and Sir William Huggins mentioned 
some of them. It established Greenwich Observatory ; it 
tooka greatpart in the change ofthe calendar in 1752;and 
about the same time in the improved sanitation of New- 
gate, by means of which gaol fever was almost extirpated. 
It appointed committees to consider the protection of 
buildings and ships from lightning. It carried ona 
great geodetic survey 1784, and now it has instigated 
the geodetic survey which Sir David Gill is carrying 
on in South Africa, and is carrying on an investigation 
into the causes of sleeping sickness. These are but a few 
examples of its varied activity, both in the present 
and the past, andit is to be hoped that this activity will 
not be checked by the want of funds which appears to 
be threatening the society unless its revenue increases 
with its expenditure. oe 

Tue International Railway Company has _ been 
started to establish steam ferries for the transport of 
trains. Its first annual meeting was held on Monday, and 
Mr. Philip Stanhope, the chairman, gave an interesting 
account of its progress. The project that concerns 
us most is that for establishing a ferry service between 
France and England. The Great Northern Railway of 
France has received the suggestion favourably, but there 
is apparently some hesitation on the part of the British 
railways. The company are topresent a bill to Parlia- 
ment next session, and Mr. Stanhope and his colleagues 
are hopeful that it will have a friendly welcome. A 
similar bill was presented in 1872 by a powerful com- 
pany which included Sir John Fowler, the engineer, 
and Mr. Ward Hunt. In those days it would have been 
necessary to undertake extensive harbour works on both 
sides of the Channel, but the new company would be 
saved this expense, for the recent improvements at Calais 
enable that port to supply the necessary accommoda- 
tion. Parliament thought that the two millions which 
the original company proposed to spend would find a 
remunerative return, so the outlook for the later and 
less costly scheme is not unpromising. 

Tue Standard of Tuesday contained an interesting 
account of a new religious revival which originated at 
Loughor, a little mining village in South Wales, and 
has spread with extraordinary rapidity over the whole 
country. The chief figure in it is a young collier, by 


name Evan Roberts, who is preaching through the 
coalfields of Glamorgan and making converts wholesale 
wherever he goes. He is said to see visions and visions 
have been seen by many of his followers. At his meet- 
ings are the usual scenes of sudden repentance and 
conversion, and in one week and one district there were 
four hundred of such conversions after a day’s visit 
from Mr. Roberts. Men and women leave the 
meetings to search for backsliders in the streets, 
and bring them in in scores, singing and rejoicing. 
The ordinary Englishman looks upon movements of 
this kind with suspicion, as likely to be dangerous or 
at best transitory in their effects. But some of the 
effects of this revival are certainly good, whatever 
their duration may be. It is said that the pubiic- 
houses are emptied in whole districts, and at Bethesda, 
where the strike has produced the most bitter quarrels 
between those who submitted to Lord Penrhyn and 
those who stood out against him, there have been 
many sudden reconciliations. Members of the same 
family who have not spoken to each other for two 
years are now firm friends again, and women who 
had continually summoned each other in the police- 
courts pray together. ‘These are solid results. People 
who quarrel passionately need some passionate motive 
to reconcile them, and it is probable that nothing but a 
wave of religious enthusiasm supply that 
motive. 


could 


It appears, from an interesting letter written by 
Mr. Robert Wallace to the 7zmes, that the famous 
Chartley herd of wild white cattle is in imminent danger 
of extinction. Not only is the herd now to be sold, but 
it has decreased very rapidly in numbers in the last 
few years and the survivors are in very poor health. 
It is said that thirteen years ago there were seventy 
cattle in the herd. There are now only nine. This 
decrease is mainly owing to tuberculosis, from which 
most of the survivors are now suffering. The herd has 
been kept pure since 1248, and its present con- 
dition is probably the result of in-breeding. 
The taint of tuberculosis, Mr. Wallace says, is not 
necessarily fatal. All the future offsprings of the herd, 
he suggests, should be reared by foster-mothers free 
from tuberculosis, and if that is done they will probably 
grow up healthy. But their constitutions must be 
strengthened by the introduction of new blood; and 
this can be done, he thinks, without injury to the breed, 
if they are crossed with the Castle Martin breed of 
black cattle which frequently produces white specimens. 
There is a striking resemblance between the Chartley 
and the Castle Martin cattle, and black calves indis- 
tinguishable from the Castle Martin breed have been 
dropped by the cows of the Chartley breed. It is 
probable, therefore, that many of the offspring of the 
cross between the two herds would be white, and in 
every respect like the Chartley cattle; and thus the 
breed might be perpetuated with renewed vigour. _ It 
is to be hoped that someone will buy the Chartley 
herd and carry out Mr. Wallace’s suggestion. 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR THE WEEK: 


CONCERTS, 
Ballad Concert, Dec. 3, at 3, Queen's Hal!.—Lendon Choral Society. 
Everyman, by Walford Davies, Dec. 5, at 8, Queen's Hall Herr 
Von Dulong, Vocal Recital, Dec. 8, at 3, A2clian Hall.—Symphony 
Concert, Dec. 10, at 3, Queen’s Hall.—Brahms's Requiem, St. Pauls 
Cathedral, Dec. 6, at 7. 
THEATRES. 
Mermaid Society, Royalty Theatre, to-day, Matinee of The Confederacy 
at 2.30. Next week, Zhe Maid's Tragedy.—Lyric Theatre, Dec. 6, at 
2 p.m., Matinee of Zhe Merchant of Venice. Miss Ellen Terry as 
Portia.—Eager Heart: a Mystery Play, by A. M. Buckton, Dec. 7, at 
3, Lincoln's Inn Hall. 
LECTURES. 
Rev. Stopford Brooke on Measure for Measure. at University College, 
Dec. 8, at 8.—Monsieur C. Bouuier on Louis XVII., Dec. 9, at 3-15 
Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour-street.—Mr. D. S. MacColl 09 
Turner, University College, Dec. 9, at 4.30, 
SALES. 
At Christie's, works of the Early English School and Old Masters, to-day, 


at 1.—Jewels and Costumes of late Queen Draga of Servia, Dec. 5 
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THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 

IR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN said very justly 
S at the dinner at which he and Sir Henry Cotton 
were entertained before proceeding to the Indian 
National Congress, that it was a pity we could not 
bestow on Indian movements some of the interest with 
which we follow the proceedings of the Russian 
zmstvos. There is one large Indian question which 
occupies the minds of all who are responsible for the 
future of India ; and it is important to grasp its propor- 
tions. The application of Indian economics and the urgent 
remission of Indian taxation are evidently to be affec- 
ted by the sense of a new military danger. Mr. Balfour’s 
historical declaration that our system of defence must 
be based on the fact of the Russian neighbourhood to 
that frontier has been followed by an explicit statement 
from Lord Selborne, who said very truly that he 
was not going to mince his words. It is therefore 
important to grasp clearly what is this danger by 
which statesmen and journalists think it necessary to 
regulate our defensive policy. How far is this danger 
imminent ? How far is it to be met not by wise policy 
but by more military expenditure ? 

Lord Selborne’s statement at Bristol was clear, 
explicit, and, as we shall show, in certain important 
respects inaccurate. We will begin by reproducing that 
statement. 

“In respect to India we did not require to mince our 
words. As a business nation dealing with our liabilities we 
had to recognise facts, and to meet them. We could not 
disguise from ourselves the great march which of recent 
years the empire of Russia had taken towards our frontier 
of India. The time had gone by when Lord Salisbury’s 
witty and wise remark to consult ‘large maps’ would 
suffice. The empires of Russia and of India were now 
separated only by the independent State of Afghanistan, 
instead of a great tract ot almost impassable territory 
between Afghanistan and the internal military organisation 
of Russia. We were confronted with the pregnant fact that 
Russia had two lines of railway terminating on the frontier 
of Afghanistan, and the distance which separated these 
from our railway lines was something less than 490 miles. 
The strength of our army in India must henceforth be 
governed by that great military fact; and what that fact 
meant we could realise when we considered what Russian 
military organisation had been able to achieve in Manchuria 
at the end of 6,000 miles of single railway line, and when 
we remembered that there were two lines on the railway up 
to the Alghan frontier, aud that the distance thither was far 
less than it was to Manchuria.” 

This declaration points to the necessity of strengthen- 
ing our Indian army on account of the Russian advance 
to the Afghan frontier, an advance by two lines of 
railway which are far shorter than the railway to 
Manchuria. 

_ It is quite true that there is now a Russian line of 
railway from Merv to Kara Tapa on the Afghan 
frontier. That railway is connected with Tashkend, 
which is about 1,700 miles from Moscow. European 
troops can be brought to Tashkend, thence to Merv 
and to Kara Tapa. Kara Tapa is thus very much 
nearer than Manchuria to European Russia. About 
that railway two things have to be said. One is that 
the line from Merv to Kara Tapa was built as a 
retort to our action in carrying our line from 
Quetta to Chaman. Secondly, that the motive of the 
Russian line from Tashkend to Merv is not primarily 
military at all. It is a colonising and commercial 
railway running through country from which Russia 
draws her cotton, which she wishes to develop. 

As to Lord Selborne’s second railway we cannot 
find any evidence that it yet exists. It has been sug- 
gested that Russia will build a line from Samarkand to 
the Oxus, a distance of 250 miles, which would give 
her a second railway to the Afghan frontier. But that 
railway has not yet been begun. Its construction would 
Occupy three or four years. 

If this railway were built it would enable the 
Russians to overrun the plains of Afghan Turkestan, 


but as a means to a serious southerly advance it is 
quite impracticable. Only one pass can be kept open 
in the winter, and it is safe to assert that no Russian 
army could be carried over the frontier and kept in 
supplies. No railway will be constructed over the 
Hindoo Koosh. 

One of Lord Selborne’s railways may, therefore, be 
put out of consideration. The only possible line of 
advance is the railway from Merv to Kara Tapa. That 
railway might be prolonged to Herat. It would take 
seven months. It would take us less time to extend 
our line from Chaman to Kandahar. It is only this 
line of advance that concerns us. And along this 
route we have the advantage over Russia, for it is 
much easier for us to pour men north from Kurrachee 
than it is for Russia to pour men south from Moscow. 

As a matter of fact, nobody can seriously consider 
what this advance would mean without realising that 
Lord Selborne’s 400 miles are no measure at all of the 
distance that separates us from Russia. First of'all the 
country is overwhelmingly adverse. The Russians would 
have to strike not in Afghan Turkestan but through 
the hills. The railway would have to make diversions 
and pass through Sabzawar and Farah ; the country 
round Herat abounds in fierce rivers, and nobody who 
has read Colonel Hanna’s history of the Afghan war 
can fail to remember what a part the rivers play in the 
defence of Afghanistan. If the country is adverse, 
what of the population? A _ generation ago we 
found the Afghans difficult enough in our wars 
and to-day the Ameer’s force is a most formidable 
army. When Lord Selborne talks of nothing sepa- 
rating us from Russia but 4oo miles and the inde- 
pendent State of Afghanistan, he really means that 
the Russians can meet us when they have built 
and maintained a railway in the country inhabited by 
the fiercest passion for independence in the world, and 
made by nature to be its fastness. Our own failures 
should be a warning against panic. We were unable 
to advance beyond Kabul, and when Sir Donald 
Stewart was consulted about the retention of the pro- 
vince of Kandahar, he replied that the province could 
not maintain a Russian or a British army of occupation 
of twenty thousand men. How many hundreds of 
thousands would be needed to build and guard a rail- 
way from Herat to Kandahar in those hostile hills ? 
If the reader could imagine an expanse of country 
as long as from London to Edinburgh, piled up with 
mountains twice as big as the wildest Swiss ranges, 
defended by the most virile and stubborn fighters in the 
world, he would have some conception of the kind of 
task that has to be achieved before Russia becomes our 
neighbour. 

It seems to us extremely unlikely that Russia 
would ever attempt that task, however disposed her 
military party might be to pretend to set about it, in 
order to embarrass and complicate our policy. Nothing 
would suit an Anglophobe party better than to 
draw us into a costly and unnecessary system of 
defence. But, in any case, railways are not built in 
a day or in secret, and the facts that alarm Lord 
Selborne do not seem to us to make a Russian invasion 
an imminent danger and to demand the imposition of 
fresh burdens on the heavily-taxed people of India. 





THE SUGAR UNEMPLOYED. 


()* March 5, 1902, our Government signed the 

Sugar Convention, and on July 29, 1903, Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain succeeded in persuading 
the House of Commons to read the Sugar Convention 
Bill for a third time by a majority of 80. We contrasted 
at the time the empty pretexts put forward on behalf of 
the Convention with the solid arguments against it. 
We predicted a serious rise in the price of what is still 
a most important food and what was also the raw 
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material of large and growing manufactures, providing 
good employment for hundreds of thousands of British 
workmen and workwomen. We have no hesitation in 
saying that, bad as has been the effect of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s sugar duty, that of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Convention has been far more disastrous. For not only 
is the greater part of the rise in sugar prices in 
Great Britain due to the Brussels Convention, but 
this Convention (brought about by Mr. Chamberlain's 
idiotic threats of retaliation) has swept away the 
immense differential advantage which British manu- 
facturers of biscuits, jam, and confectionery enjoyed 
over their foreign rivals. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour have together, by one mad stroke of the fiscal 
axe, cut off one of the most prosperous branches of 
our foreign trade. A great part of these exports must 
disappear in a very short time ; the process has already 
begun. To this, and to a coincident decline of home 
consumption following upon the dearness of raw 
material, is directly due the present crisis of the con- 
fectionery industry—an industry that is usually a very 
flourishing one in the month preceding Christmas. 

The Sugar Convention was delineated to the life 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in his great speech 
at Manchester on Tuesday. ‘It is a triumph of the 
Sheffield policy coloured and adorned by a dash of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperialistic grandeur.” Nay, it is 
an even better example and warning of the policy now 
before the country ; for it was not merely retaliatory 
and preferential, it was also protective. It 
intended : 

1. To punish foreign Governments for sending us 
cheap supplies of sugar. 

2. To raise the price of sugar for the benefit (a) 

of the West Indian sugar planters, (4) of the British 
sugar refiners. 
That a Cabinet of grown men able to read and write, 
to add, subtract, and multiply—many of them, as we 
have since learnt, Free Fooders!—should have 
deliberately forced the Powers of Europe into a Conven- 
tion which would demonstrably cost British consumers 
and manufacturers between £7,000,000 and £8,000,000 
a year is a mystery we cannot solve. In 1902 (the 
year of the Convention) our imports of sugar amounted 
to 314 million cwt., valued at 414,700,000, and of this 
vast amount the British West Indian share was only 
£845,000. In order to pay our colonists a quarter of 
a million a year more we deliberately arranged to pay 
foreigners what must amount to at least eight million a 
year more. Yet, in reply to an argument which 
amounted to a demonstration, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and dozens of the lesser 
fry declared and predicted again and again that the 
price of sugar would not be affected by the Conven- 
tion, and that if it were affected it would be cheapened. 
The answer to these reiterated assurances is now being 
afforded week by week to every housewife in the 
United Kingdom. To show the movement of prices 
we will append a statement supplied to Thursday’s 
Daily News by Mr. R. S. Murray, a manufacturing 
confectioner. It gives the average price of all the sugar 
he bought in the periods named: 


was 


s. d 
July 1, 1900, to April, 1901 (date of sugarduty)... 11 9% 
April to June, 1901 om ove —~ we 29 98 
Year ending June 30, 1902... wee _ an SE OH 
Year ending June 30, 1903 ... aie ose a 
Year ending June 30, 1904 ... ome ie os 44-995 
July-September, 1904 _— ie bis os we 
Present price ... eae eee one ose oe 20 48 


We advise every Liberal candidate to master and 
lay before his constituents the facts about the Sugar 
Convention, the Sugar Duty, the great rise in prices 
that has resulted, and finally the numbers of workmen 
whom these high prices have driven out of employment. 
Let him do this, and the Tory Party will find that sugar 
is the bitterest as well as the dearest commodity they 
have ever tried to market at a General Election. 


TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
VIL. 
The first six Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 29, 
November 5, 12, 19, and 26, and were concerned with Smail 
Holdings, Farmers’ Tenure, the Cottage Famine, and the Develop- 
ment and uses of the Country. 
Tue LAND QuEsTION IN Towns. 

N a revision of local taxation the eyes of the 
[ reformer both in town and country are turned 
Principally to the land. At present (with one excep- 
tion) we rate the occupier and not the owner. The 
exception is land used for advertisements. In that 
case by a special statute the owner is rated instead of 
the occupier. Generally speaking, the English system 
in town and country alike is to assess the occupier and 
to rate him at so much in the pound on his rateable 
value, the rateable value being the rent at which the 
property, whether land or houses, would let to the 
hypothetical tenant, certain deductions being allowed. 

One great advantage of the system is that it is 
simple and intelligible, and that the people who pay the 
rates are the people whocontrol the expenditure. The 
general objections are numerous. 

First, ratepayers do not pay in proportion to their 
ability. A millionaire, if he chooses to live in a small 
house, contributes no more to the rates than a poor 
man in a house of the same rateable value. Nor are 
the rates graduated. A large house pays in the same 
proportion as a cottage. The principle of graduation 
has been applied (roughly indeed) to both income-tax 
and house duty, but not to rates. 

In the second place, the principle of benefit, which 
has rightly been regarded as fundamental in any just 
system of local taxation, cannot be properly applied 
because it is incompatible with a system which draws 
exclusively upon the occupier. It was remarked long ago 
by Adam Smith that as the value of land depends upon 
its security the landowner ought to contribute in 
respect of his land to the Exchequer. But if the case 
for a land tax is strong the case for a land rate is much 
stronger. For most of the rates are “ beneficial” or 
reproductive, and the expenditure by a local authority 
from the proceeds of a beneficial rate goes directly to 
maintain or enhance the value of landed property, both 
in town and country. Let us take a practical example 
to illustrate this particular injustice. A leases a town 
house from B for ten years at a rent of £1204 year, the 
rateable value being 4,100. Soon afterwards the town 
council determines to build reservoirs and to provide 
the town with a new and adequate supply of water. 
This involves an increase of a shilling in the pound 
on the rates. A pays for this #5 a year to 
the end of his lease, and by that time the works 
are completed. The substitution of a good and 
plentiful for a bad and insufficient supply of water 
has made the town a more desirable place to live in. 
The demand for houses has increased, and when A 
applies to renew his lease he finds that others are 
willing to give considerably more, and that if he wants 
to remain he will have to pay a higher rent. So that 
A, after contributing to a water supply which he has 
not yet enjoyed, finds that the payments he has made 
have merely raised the rent against himself. A has 
spent #50 on raising the rent of B’s house! 

A third argument in favour of change (generally 
mixed with the second though theoretically distin- 
guishable) is based upon what is called the unearned 
increment of land, a phenomenon most obvious, of 
course, in growing towns where agricultural values 
are constantly being transformed into building values, 
and where with every addition to the population there 
is, generally speaking, an addition to the value of land, 
not only at the extremities, but also at the centre of the 
town. Itis not necessary to be a full-blooded disciple 
of Henry George to believe in the doctrine that 
these increments, as they are created bythe population, 
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should flow, not into the pockets of the landowners, but 
into the local exchequer. The doctrine was preached 
with great vigour by Mr. Chamberlain in 1885, and was 
defended at that time by Mr. Morley, who showed, in 
some telling letters to the 7imes, that it had the authori- 
tative sanction of John Stuart Mill. 

It is probably owing to this phenomenon (the sen- 
sational increase of land values in modern towns) that 
the desirability of taxing the owners of land is much 
more felt in urban than in rural districts. During 
the last twenty years the town populations have 
taken a more and more lively interest in the 
subject. It has become a favourite theme of Pro- 
gressive platforms, and proposals for the separate 
rating of land in towns have been adopted by the vast 
majority of municipal corporations. Upon this ques- 
tion the disciples of Henry George make common 
cause with the disciples of Richard Cobden ; at this 
point the Liberal tradition and the Socialist movement 
converge. 

The unearned increment of land in towns often 
contrasts with an unearned decrement of land in the 
country. But this is not the only reason why 
we have chosen to treat the rating question in 
towns as a separate problem. Besides the con 
tinuous and mutual rise of rents and occupiers’ 
rates, in urban areas there are also two plagues 
which are specially noticeable and obnoxious— 
unoccupied land and vacant houses. Although empty 
houses in towns demand a great deal of police attention 
and require probably almost as much public expendi- 
ture as houses that are occupied, they contribute nothing 
to the rates. 

Thus far we have shown that there is a distinct 
case for a radical reform of the rating system in towns 
and urban districts. We think the main objects of such 
a reform should be: First, to increase the area of 
direct local taxation, and so to relieve those who 
occupy houses, shops, and factories of a burden 
which at present falls with unjust severity upon them. 

Second, to divert to the relief of rates the whole 
or at least a share of the unearned increment of land 
values. 

Thirdly, to discourage owners from withholding 
land and houses from beneficial uses, and generally to 
enforce the principle that those whose property benefits 
by public expenditure shall contribute to the public 
revenue. Private benefits myst not be divorced from 
public burdens. ahi 

{In our next issue we shall consider the difficulties that 
stand in the way and some of the plans which have been pro- 
posed for obviating the difficulties and accomplishing the 
reforms desired. | 





THE BECK CASE. 
HE report of the Committee of Inquiry into this 
case is an admirably composed document. It is 
clear that the facts have been thoroughly investigated, 
and the conclusions of the Committee upon these facts 
are stated with absolute plainness. The conclusions 
put shortly amount to this: that the police were not 
to blame in their conduct of either of the prosecutions 
of Mr. Beck ; that Sir Forrest Fulton, who as Common 
Serjeant tried and sentenced Mr. Beck in 1896, was 
guilty of a grave error of judgment ; and, finally, that 
the Home Office was guilty of a course of neglect and 
incompetence that would be incredible if it were not 

set out in detail in an official document. 

Of Sir Forrest Fulton’s mistake it is not neces- 
sary to say very much. Mr. Beck was tried in 
1896 on a charge of obtaining money by false pre- 
tences. A series of frauds had been committed upon 
unfortunate women, and a number of these women 
identified Mr. Beck as their defrauder. Also certain 
cheques given to these women by their defrauder, who- 
ever he was, were asserted by an ‘‘ expert” to be in 


Mr. Beck’s handwriting. The whole case, in fact, was 
one of identity. Mr. Beck’s defence was that in 1877 
aman named Smith had been convicted of frauds of 
exactly the same nature, in which he had given cheques 
with almost the same fictitious signature and in the 
same handwriting ; and further that he, Mr. Beck, 
could prove that he was in Peru during the whole 
of the year in which Smith was tried and convicted. 
It appears that the prosecution and the police were 
convinced that Mr. Beck and Smith were the same 
person ; but they did not suggesc their identity during 
the trial. The Common Serjeant ruled that the 
attempt of the defence to prove that Mr. Beck was not 
Smith was irrelevant, because the prosecution had not 
suggested that he was Smith ; and thus, as the Report 
says, ‘* He was convicted on evidence from which 
everything that told in his favour was excluded.” A 
certain case, in fact, was set up against him, and his 
defence was not to attack the case in detail, but to set 
up another case inconsistent with it. This he was not 
allowed to do. The Common Serjeant appears to have 
neld that a prisoner, to establish his innocence, must 
explain away all the facts alleged against him. He 
cannot show by inference that they are false. It was 
a strange error and led to the infliction of a terrible 
punishment upon an innocent man. 

3ut it was the error of an individual, not of a 
system ; and owing to the imperfection of the human 
mind such errors are inevitable. The main question 
therefore is, what machinery exists to remedy such 
errors when they occur ? 

At present there is practically no _ political 
machinery whatever. If the judge who in a crimina 
trial has ruled wrongly refuses to allow his ruling to 
be submitted to the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, 
there is no possibility of appeal from him. The 
Committee recommend as a remedy for this obviously 
absurd state of things that the Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved should itself have the power to consider 
whether an appeal ought to be permitted without 
consulting the judge appealed against ; and to such a 
remedy, as they very clearly point out, there is no 
valid objection. 

The Court for Crown Cases Reserved, however, 
only deals with questions of law. When new facts are 
discovered that seem to impugn the justice of a con- 
viction, they are submitted to the Home Office for 
consideration. Also all prisoners’ petitions for a 
revision of their sentences are presented to the same 
authority. 

Mr. Beck began to petition as soon as he began to 
serve his sentence ; and his first petition put his case 
very clearly. An examination of the documents in 
Smith’s case, he said, would show that the circumstances 
of the two crimes were so much alike that they must 
have been committed by the same man; and he gave 
particulars of the similarity. He also stated that since 
he had been in Peru, when Smith was tried and sen- 
tenced, and also when the crimes of 1877 were com- 
mitted, he could not be Smith, nor could he have 
committed those crimes. These facts, as we have said, 
never came before the court at Mr, Beck’s trial. It is 
true that they were ruled out by the judge, but it was 
also plain, if they could be established, that an inno- 
cent man had been convicted. The obvious course, 
therefore, was to discover whether they were true. 
The documents of both cases were preserved at the 
Central Criminal Office, and it would have been easy 
for an official of the Home Office to obtain access to 
them and tocompare them. Yet no attempt was ever 
made by any such official to do so, either after Mr. Beck’s 
first petition or afterwards, when the discovery of anew 
fact made such an examination of obvious and vital 
importance. A minute on Mr. Beck’s first petition, 
made by an official of the Home Office, merely states, 
after setting out the facts alleged in that petition, that 
even if Mr. Beck was not Smith the evidence against 
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him was overwhelming, when it was clear even at the 
time that if Mr. Beck’s facts were true the evidence 
against him was demonstrably worthless. 

Mr. Beck, in gaol, was assumed to be Smith, and was 
given the letters and number previously given to Smith, 
which implied that he had been previously convicted. 

In 1898, however, after another petition from Mr. 
Beck’s solicitor, the Home Office made inquiries of the 
prison authorities and discovered that Mr. Beck cer- 
tainly was not Smith, since Smith was a Jew and 
Mr. Beck was not. This fact the Home Office did not 
think fit to communicate either to the police or to the 
Public Prosecutor ; though if they had done so, as the 
Report remarks, Mr. Beck could not have been wrongly 
convicted a second time. They did, however, refer the 
matter to Sir Forrest Fulton. The whole question by 
this time obviously was whether the frauds of which Mr. 
Beck had been convicted had really been committed by 
Smith, and there were documents waiting at the Central 
Criminal Office to prove that they had. The Home Office 
made no mention of these documents to Sir Forrest 
Fulton, nor did they even convey to him the fact that 
Mr. Beck and Smith had been proved to be different 
persons, for Sir Forrest Fulton in a report unfavour- 
able to the petition said that he had very little doubt 
that Mr. Beck was Smith. It should have been clear 
toa very moderate intelligence that a report based 
on an assumption so demonstrably false was not of 
much value. It was not clear to the Home Office, 
and an official wrote a minute stating that Sir Forrest 
Fulton had not the slightest doubt that Beck was the 
man who committed the crime of 1896, adding the 
astounding remark, ‘‘ Whether he is also the man who 
was convicted of a similar offence in 1877 is open to 


doubt, but this is really immaterial, as Beck 
is being punished only for the offence proved 
in 1896.” This minute, of course, makes it 
clear that the man who wrote it was quite 


ignorant of the facts of the case on which he was 
reporting. The minute was read and initialled by 
Sir Kenelm Digby, the chief of the department, It is, 
therefore, also quite clear that he, too, must have been 
in a state of ignorance which made his reading of it 
perfectly useless. Thus, although facts which proved 
the innocence of the prisoner were actually obtruding 
themselves upon the Home Office, the only step they 
took was to recommend that he should be given a fresh 
prison number, “so that his identity with Smith 
should not be affirmed.” 

The Report of the Committee naturally comments 
upon a system under which such things are possible. 
It is described in that Report as a system of delega- 
tion. So many petitions from prisoners are presented 
that they cannot possibly be dealt with by one person. 
The practice therefore is that the simple cases are dealt 
with by subordinate officials and the more difficult are 
passed upwards with explanatory minutes until they 
reach, if necessary, the Permanent Under-Secretary. 
The ‘‘explanatory minutes” which we have quoted 
explain nothing but the incompetence of the man who 
wrote them. But, if read with the petitions to which 
they refer, they certainly do that, since they are 
obviously irrelevant to the issues raised by Mr. Beck. 
Sir Kenelm Digby, if he read both the petitions and the 
minutes upon them, might have seen that the minutes 
had no relation whatever to the facts alleged in the 
petitions. It is probable, therefore, that he read only 
the minutes ; and if so he merely wasted his time. So 
the system of delegation amounts to this, that the 
head of the department is at the mercy of subordinates 
of proved incompetence. He has duties which he cannot 
find time to perform, and he delegates them to sub- 
ordinates incapable of performing them. 

The Report recommends that “ the legal element in 
the staff should be strengthened.” This is very 
moderately put, since at present the legal element can 
scarcely exist. It is plain that the difficult work of 


considering petitions should be delegated not to officials 
burdened by the ordinary routine of the Office, but to 
experts, trained to weigh evidence, and able to devote 
their whole time to the task; and upon these experts 
the responsibility for all future neglect to correct 
miscarriages of justice should rest. 

The Committee do not recommend the establish- 
ment of a Court of Criminal Appeal. They consider 
that the improvements which they suggest in the pro- 
cedure of the Home Office and of the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved ought to prevent such miscarriages in 
future. It is to be hoped that these improvements 
will soon be carried out ; for, if they are not, a Court 
of Criminal Appeal, difficult as its working may prove 
to be, will be the only remedy. 





AN EXCESSIVE KATHARSIS. 

DIM theatre, arctically cold, and sparsely peppered 

with a few earnest but chilly-looking persons and 

Lhe Broken Heart; what combination could be imagined 
more abysmally depressing? For, not considering the 
effect of a vacant theatre like an ice-house on one’s 
critical faculties, Te Broken Heart is, perhaps, the most 
harrowing tragedy in our language. Its triumph in the able 
hands of the Mermaid Society is overwhelmingly complete, 
for it leaves the wretched audience with no more spirit 
than the Queen of Sheba. From start to finish the play 
is one unbroken procession of disasters and despairs. The 
gloom is never for a moment allowed to lighten, and our 
hearts are assailed from every point of attack till they are 
as battered and broken as ever was Calantha’s. _ Ford’s 
treatment of his story is, however, far more dignified, far 
more classical, no less crushing than the general massacres 
that close Hamlet, Women Beware Women, or The White 
Devil. Ford’s method is his own, and the play, though 
perhaps none is fuller of death, yet stands poles asunder 
from the mere tragedy of blood. There is something of 
Maeterlinck about the effect of his recurrent hammer- 
strokes of terror, something of Heywood about his elegiac 
tenderness of sorrow. But our stomachs are too queasy 


nowadays for the undisguised meat of melancholy. It is 
not probable that any modern audience could sit 
through the fourth act of The Duchess of Malfi; 


not even a Restoration audience could endure the naked 
horrors of Gdipus the King. What once was thrilling is 
now become monstrous; the once pathetic has become 
the horrible ; and a mere sad episode is now unendurably 
pathetic. 

In The Broken Heart Death is the protagonist, and 
sorrow is so piled on sorrow that our modern taste can no 
longer endure it. The wonder is that any crude vigour of 
temperament should ever have made palatable such a mess 
of mere misery; for Ford is able to invest his deaths with 
a haunting and crushing wretchedness far more dire than 
the mere physical fact would warrant. Possibly we might 
endure the murders and suicides were it not for that ex- 
quisite sadness in which their author wraps them. And, 
consonant to our change of view, we are become more 
sensitive nowadays to emotional appeals than to the 
visible horrors of murder and martyrdom. Consequently, 
this play plucks perpetually at our heart-strings, the more 
ever by its insistent minor wail than by its mere catalogue 
of catastrophes. Webster also had that fearful power of 
wringing our emotions—perhaps to even more agonising 
perfection than Ford—but he uses his gift more rarely, and 
then only for contrast with his biting humour or the 
stormy violence of his crimes. Such scenes, intolerable in 
their loveliness, as those between Bracchiano and Isabella, 
her little son and Duke Francesco, are, as it were, pure 
flowers of loveliness, springing up in the appalling dark- 
ness of that fearful country to which Webster was native. 
They answer their artistic purpose, giving us a change of 
sorrow ; but we could not bear their prolongation. 
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Ford, however, in The Broken Heart, keeps the same 
pathos at continual stretch until the tension is beyond 
bearing. Love’s Sacrifice and Annabella are both re- 
lieved by fire and swiftness; 7he Broken Heart alone is 
one protracted strain of unrelenting pathos. And, in the 
end, this is too much for us. Strong nerves or weak, we 
sit exhausted under this perpetual drain upon our 
emotions. As the curtain falls we realise something of 
that famous Katharsis of pity and terror. We are, in- 
deed, so thoroughly purged of all sympathy that we have 
no feeling astir, and, in our exhaustion, hardly have left 
virility enough to seek a cab. But, as our views are no 
longer Aristotle’s, we resent the weakness induced by this 
emotional Turkish bath. We retire limply from the 
theatre, feebly exclaiming that the play is very wonderful, 
but so harrowing that not for worlds would we see it 
again. While the Elizabethans loved this «esthetic languor 
effected by pity and horrors, we, with ouraltered lives and 
modes of thought, strongly object to being made uncom- 
fortable, and to having our souls and appetites perturbed 
by the spectacle of imaginary woes. 

In acting, The Broken Heart reveals a strength of con- 
struction and a power of conviction that no reader could 
suspect. For all Charles Lamb’s enthusiasm, the terrific 
climax, where Calantha dances through the news of three 
successive deaths—father’s, friend’s, and lover’s—com- 
pletely fails to convince us on paper; it is so perfectly 
plain that she has no valid reason for such conduct, and 
that her behaviour is not only quite out of character, but 
also completely irrelevant—except to provide a vigorous 
seenic effect. But on the stage her demeanour baffles 
criticism. Her amazing calmness paralyses reason, and 
prevents us from noticing its unnecessary and preposterous 
nature, by force of its sheer enormity. The episode is in 
the highest degree impressive, ridiculous as it really is, in 
the cool light of reason. The plot also, intricate and 
fatal, is neither very comprehensible nor very cogent in 
perusal. But on the stage its improbabilities vanish, and 
only is left the sense of an insidious doom for ever draw- 
ing closer, and inevitable by any of its victims. The play 
would attract universal admiration as much for its techni- 
cal skill as for its splendour of expression were it not so 
unutterably and intolerably sad that all powers of admira- 
tion and of sympathy are crushed out of its prostrate 
audience. 

Even the Mermaid Society, faithful to Ford’s purpose 
as it showed itself, yet could not dare the full tragedy of 
the story. We were spared the death of Orgilus. But, in 
the Elizabethan drama, to omit the death of any leading 
character is to spoil the whole balance of the play. Ford, 
Webster, and Shakespeare did not write death-scenes for 
sheer love of the thing, but because there was something 
still left for their personage to say, which should render 
the tale and the personality complete. Our tender feel- 
ings nowadays make us careless of artistic proportion, and, 
rather than be harrowed by supernumerary agonies, we 
deface our greatest plays, omitting the death of Lady 
Macduff or of Orgilus, as faithfully as we mutilate the 
author’s purpose by docking Hlamlet and Romeo and 
Juliet of their deliberate conclusions for fear of bathos! 
The death scene of Orgilus is very important to The 
Broken Heart, and if omissions were inevitable, would it 
not have been possible to curtail rather the murder of 
Ithocles, all the more that Polos himself might have found 
it difficult to expire gracefully while strapped into an arm- 
chair? But the second omission of the Mermaid produc- 
tion is harder to justify. The body of Elizabethan lyrical 
literature holds few things more lovely than the tragic 
song to whose music Calantha dies. But at the Royalty 
Theatre the lady simply fell plump upon her lover’s corpse, 
and there was no music at all. This is to wreck the whole 
beauty of that matchless scene, whose crowning majesty, 
whose ruling motive, is the song, “Glories, pleasures, 
pomps, delights, and ease,” which acts at once as the 
explanation, the justification, and the epilogue of Calan- 
tha’s tragedy. Without the song her sudden death is bald 
and inartistic. With the song, her life is rounded to a 


perfect close, which leaves no room for regret or criticism. 
The strain, too, was to act as emollient of our grief, and a 
corrective against the excessive exhaustion of pity. The 
lizabethans, supreme masters of tragedy, had an unerr 
ing instinct in these matters, and where we seek to better 
their work by omissions we merely betray our own artistic 
incompetence in clipping and lopping beauties that the 
creators saw to be inevitably necessary, till, from a complete 
and sanely proportioned creation, we have unwittingly 
turned an Elizabethan drama into a lop-sided abortion. It 
is as if a doctor’s apprentice were to leave out some 
ingredient of a prescription, thinking it to be unnecessary. 
The Elizabethans compounded us carefully a draught of 
sympathies, nicely commingled so as not to be deleterious. 
We, in our presumption, leave out one or two of the 
corrective drugs that they inserted, and then wonder if, in- 
stead of the solemn exaltation we had expected, the raw 
rough tonic leaves us with nothing more pleasant than an 
emotional cholic. 


And yet once more the Mermaid Society is well justi- 
fied of its productions. The Confederacy is a pleasant play, 
remarkably well acted. Its plot is far more congruous and in 
happy harmony with its style than is that of The Way of 
the World. Of course the story is unimaginably thin and 
conventional, and only begins to come to light with the 
commencement of the third act. But it suits with the 
play’s light and sparkling tone, which, if less witty, is fully 
as bright as Congreve’s masterpiece. The performance 
was not only illuminated by Mrs. Theodore Wright, but 
by the very remarkable excellence of Miss Dora Hole as 
Flippanta and Miss May Martyn as Corinna, each of 
whom scored a startling and well-deserved triumph. 


REGINALD FARRER. 





THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 


E must confess to one disappointment in connection 

with the otherwise excellent exhibition now open 

at the Old Society’s galleries. It was rumoured that a 
feature would be made of the late Arthur Melville’s work, 
and, in view of the expectations thus raised, the five 
examples of the painter here included seem but a meagre 
allowance. However, the fact of the matter is that the 
society is mourning the recent loss by death of no fewer 
than four of its members, and it was no doubt felt that 
only justice would be done in according a certain amount 
of space to the posthumous drawings of each and all. 
For a really representative Melville exhibition, therefore, 
we have to look forward to another time, and possibly 
another place. Meanwhile, what we have here is suffi- 
ciently tempting to make one wish for more. It includes 
three large drawings and two smaller ones belonging to 
the artist’s mature and best-known style and strongly remi- 
niscent of the dominating influence in his art—the beauty 
and wonder of colour. Melville had no literary emotions 
ta serve, no human or inhuman instincts to pander to; in 
the “Little Bull Fight,” for example, he leaves us no 
eyes for the sport tragedy of the arena, for they go to the 
tiers above, thronged by men and women, whose gala 
costumes scintillate behind the dust veil; straight to the 
blobs of transparent colour that appear so careless to the 
cursory glance and mean so much in synthesis ; straight to 
the magic of that deft juxtaposition of tints that makes 
for form, while it renders colour independent of form. 
In “ Garnet Sails” he has evolved a city, almost a nation, 
out of green, white, blue, blood-red, and terra-cotta ; out 
of “The Green Minaret” an orientalism that scarcely 
needs the suggestion of a coloured crowd, surging through 
a narrow canopied street, to carry conviction. It is the 
same trick of colour everywhere, as the anti-impressionist 
would say; especially he who cannot get away from its 
absorbing attraction. And, the latter would probably 
add, as an illusion at six yards it is very perfect. Without 
shouting impressionism as the one true faith, one may go 
a little further and say that illusionists—what else, by the 
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way, is any painter ?—of the stamp of Arthur Melville are 


perfect of their kind and passing rare. 

Apart from the Melvilles, there is a variousness about 
this exhibition, which is sufficient index to the society’s 
vitality. Since impressionism planted its foot here, it has 
flourished in a modified form, but, modified as it may be, 
it is still pure impressionism in the wider sense. 
To such belong the fresh, vigorous drawings of 
Mr. Robert Allan, at his best in the “ Amiens 
Cathedral” seen across the crowded wharf; the 
more poetic landscape of Mr. W. Matthew Hale, 
exemplified by his tenderly simple “ The Night Rack”; 
even the London views of Mr. Herbert Marshall, and more 
emphatically the Clara Montalbas, are on the borderland 
where impressionism starts. In landscape, indeed, the 
term has become almost synonymous with modernity. At 
the same time, there are many members of the Old Society 
who go the way of a past school with careful stipplings and 
elaborated detail, and the best of their work, naively con- 
ventional as it may appear, constitutes a feature of these 
exhibitions, the disappearance of which we _ should 
genuinely regret at the present time. One must remember 
that there exists a conventionality of the new as well as of 
the old, and an exhibition devoted to the former exclusively 
is apt to be as wearisome as one filled with the latter. 
Moreover, a sprinkling of old-fashioned work always helps 
one to appreciate the intentions and qualities of the other 
kind. Besides these, there is decorative design in a class 
by itself and there are the few painters whose drawings 
are sufficiently individual to be styled exotic. We should 
rank Mr. Albert Goodwin among the exotics, particularly 
when he produces such a little gem of fairyland as his 
“Naples ”—a twilight glimpse, across the town and bay, of 
Vesuvius belching smoke into a sunset furnace. His 
larger “ A Sea Dirge” recalls a recent Academy oil-painting 
dealing with the fate of the Spanish Armada. Mr. Walter 
Bayes’s principal contributions are two very large pastels, 
the first, entitled “The Blue Posts, Venice in the Bathing 
Season,” being rich in the colour and quality that can be 
extracted from this medium; the second, “ Masquerade— 
La Chasse aux amoureux,” shows figures animated by 
swaying action, torch-lights yellow through the blue gloom, 
a spirit of voluptuous revelry too old-world to be offensive. 
Night with its melodious tones is the soul of both these 
drawings, and both are characteristic of the artist’s most 
recent phase of thought. More familiar and more reminis- 
cent of an earlier phase is the water-colour “ Study” of a 
little girl's head, seen garden-embowered in the light of 
day—one of those daintily prismatic colour patterns out 
of which he can weave at once a decoration and a tender 
sentiment. The art of Mr. D. Y. Cameron is, perhaps, too 
uncompromising to be termed exotic, but his “ Autumn 
on the Tay” is certainly one of the striking landscapes in 
the room. Here the cold green of the foreground, the 
placid river reflecting deep brown foliage, the brown and 
russet wood on the far bank, the clear blue hill to the 
left and beyond, the grey sky, are eloquent of the North; 
here, too, in the disposition of broad masses is the classical 
severity that gives to Mr. Cameron’s art, in all its branches, 
an impassive but impressive dignity. Not far away hangs 
Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Bains de mer: Normandy,” to which 
at any rate belongs the distinction of being the brightest 
picture here ; yet the vivacity of its colour, like the move- 
ment of its figures, is spontaneous enough to escape re- 
proach. Another designer of note is Mr. Arthur Rack- 
ham, who sends a complement of eight works. He 
is more illustrative than Mr. Crane, and he eschews 
colour for its own sake, making his appeal chiefly 
through quaint imaginings and eloquent line. The 
mote serious part of his present contribution consists 
of a series of episodes from Scandinavian mythology, 
among which the “ Death of Balder” may be instanced, 
but his “ Four and Twenty Tailors” and other subjects 
from the lighter world of goblins and hobgoblins are very 
good, as well as very funny. Indeed, it is a debatable 
point whether the latter are not his best. F. J. M. 


THE ITALIAN GENERAL ELECTIONS. 


T is generally acknowledged, even by Signor Giolitti’s 
| opponents, that his victory in the last general elections 
is without precedent in Italian parliamentary history. 

Hitherto there has been a continual strengthening 
of the Extreme parties, subject, of course, to changes, as 
when avowed Republicans, like Crispi, Fortis, Ferrari, 
etc., have become loyal Monarchists and Ministers of the 
King. Now, for the first time, the Extreme parties have 
actually lost ground. The truth is that, since the time 
of Cavour, Italy has not had a statesman of such clear 
political insight, of such mature and organic plans, accom- 
panied by calm determination and energy, as she now has 
in the person of the present Premier. His thorough know- 
ledge of the people and their conditions, and of parties 
in and out of Parliament and their aspirations, gives to 
his policy a power of security which assure him success 
and which no other man in the Peninsula has displayed in 
like measure during the last fifty years. Most of the 
other politicians who have been, or aspire to be, in power, 
would have lost their heads at the mere threat of a general 
strike like that which was partially carried out in the 
principal Italian towns last September. They would have 
proclaimed a state of siege, courts-martial, recall of troops 
under arms, as did Signor Crispi in 1893-4 and Marquis 
di Rudini in 1898, thus helping instead of fighting against 
a real revolution. Signor Giolitti checked the attempted 
disorders by his frank confidence in the good sense of the 
majority of the country, so that a salutary reaction took 
place by which, for the first time, subversive movements 
were materially and morally repressed, in the name of true 
liberty, not by the police and the troops, but by the popu- 
lation itself. 

The Premier, who had no intention of dissolving the 
Chamber until next spring, when, according to the Italian 
Constitution, five years having passed since the last 
general elections, a new Chamber was required, under- 
stood that the right moment had come to have the people 
decide who should govern the country: the Liberals, who 
in the last four years have ensured the free exercise of all 
the liberties granted by the law, or the Revolutionists. 
who had given in this general strike an example of what 
their methods and their aims would be. However, the 
Premier did not propose to the King the dissolution of the 
Chamber on his own initiative, but allowed the suggestion 
to come from his opponents, who, in their blindness, 
considered themselves sure of a great victory. Among the 
latter must not be included the most enlightened section of 
the Radicals and that fair-minded section of the Social- 
ists whose leader, Signor Turati—banished from official 
Socialism, attacked by the Republicans, insulted by the 
Anarchists, merely because he had had the good sense 
to condemn the general strike and the system adopted by 
the Revolutionists—fought a Titanic battle, remaining 
victorious only through the influence and power of his 
arguments, his courage in crudely telling the truth, and 
his physical and intellectual endurance. Milan, under the 
magnetism of Signor Turati’s speeches, gave a proof of 
political education which deserves notice, and which is the 
more remarkable in a Southern population so easily in- 
flamed and carried away by passion. Signor Turati said to 
his opponents, the Conservatives, “ Meet in the open, and 
I will come to defend the liberty of your discussions” ; 
and what would have seemed impossible in a town entirely 
ruled by the Extreme parties happened—the minority 
gathered unmolested, protected by their adversaries. 
Signor Turati was returned with an enormous majority, 
while the Revolutionary-Socialist candidate, who had been 
one of the powers that be in the general strike and had 
proclaimed the advent of the “proletariate dictatorship,” 
received a minimum of votes. 

The difficulties for the Cabinet are not, how-ver, 
over ; indeed. one may say they are on the point of begin- 
ning. The Extreme Left, although returned Jiminished, 
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still represent about one-fifth of the whole 508 Deputies in 
the Chamber, and it is more than probable that for the 
reduction of their numerical forces they will substitute a 
more energetic—in the sense of noisy, if not obstructionist 
—action to prevent the normal working of the House, just 
when the time is short and important, and vital questions 
have to be decided, such as the conclusion of the com- 
mercial treaties and the solution of the railway problem ; 
the question that is, whether the State ought to continue 
the present system of leases to private companies orf 
have the railways managed by the State, or have them still 
entrusted to the companies but under a larger control of 
the Government. 

A good opportunity for the Extremists to attack the 
Government, having even a pretext for obstructionism, 
will be offered by the presentation of a bill to define clearly 
the rights and duties of the civil service clerks in genera|, 
and of those engaged in the public services especially, in 
cluding those of the railways. The biil which is projected 
will absolutely forbid and punish any strike in any of the 
public services, the penalties being specially severe against 
the promoters and instigators. Another dangerous rock 
which the Ministerial boat has to encounter will be the 
approbation of the civil list of the King—one of the 
highest in Europe—which, according to the Italian Con- 
stitution, has to be established, discussed and voted in the 
Parliamentary Session which follows that in which the 
new King has ascended the throne. Socialists and Repub- 
licans will perhaps be alone in asking the suppression alto- 
gether of the civil list, and will only be assisted by the 
Radicals in claiming a diminution, but in other questions 
the Cabinet may have to reckon not only with the Con- 
stitutional Opposition, led by Signor Sonnino, which num- 
ber about forty, but also with perhaps as many more of 
Conservatives and Clericals who, while they proclaimed 
themselves favourable to the Government during the elec- 
tions, will pass to the Opposition as soon as bills are pre- 
sented inspired by Liberal principles. Even in_ this 
situation the Cabinet will have a majority of perhaps about 
100 votes. 

The participation of the Clericals in the political contest 
was not an isolated occurrence due to Catholics rebelling 
against the famous prohibition of the non expedit, but a 
regular abandonment of it, preached by the ecclesiastic 
authorities themselves. To choose one of these instruc- 
tions among the many, I quote a letter of Monsignor Cam- 
pani, vicar of the diocese of Reggio Emilia, to his parish 
priests, in which he says that, “ Before the evil whitch the 
Socialists have done and intend to do, the participation of 
Catholics at the polls is not only allowed, but to be recom- 
mended as a duty.” It is evident that Pius X., who as 
Bishop of Mantua and as Patriarch of Venice distin- 
guished himself so much in organising the Catholics and 
succeeded in conquering almost all the municipalities of 
the Venetian provinces (as then it was absolutely forbidden 
to enter the political field), as Pope has now desired to 
review the forces of which the Clericals could dispose if 
they decided to really enter into competition in the elec- 
tion of Members of Parliament. In other words, he has 
had a kind of general rehearsal, from the results of which, 
or better, from the impression received st the Vatican, 
will come either a more severe enforcement of the non 
expedit, or, even without officially suppressing it, a more 
open encouragement of a Catholic political organisation 
to get ready for future struggles. In this case the Clericals 
will send to the Chamber not a Catholic party, in the sec- 
tarian sense of the word, but a group, the mission of 
which would chiefly be to counterbalanve the influence of 
the Extreme parties, and back the Government in resist- 
ing them. In conclusion, after thirty-four years of United 
Italy and three Pontificates, we have come to the natural 
abandonment of the famous formula of Don Margotti, 
“neither elected nor electors,” which, when it was pro- 
claimed, seemed everlasting. 

SALVATORE CORTESI. 

Rome, November 21, 1904. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssiIncHaM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 


PINION here, after having concluded that the 
Russo-Japanese war was all over, has now 
made up its mind that the crisis is still to come, and 
that this depends on whether Russia can regain her 
lost command of the sea. In acountry where the art 
of objective criticism is so little cultivated, we are still 
at the mercy of pro-Japanese views of the war, dis- 
guised as impartial military criticism. I confess | find 
little enlightenment in these disquisitions. Just as | 
think the chiefs of the Liberal Party would be well 
advised to go in a body to the next revival of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s play and listen to his impartial criticism 
of their political ideas, sol long fora little daylight on 
the problem we discuss as querulously as if it were the 
South African war over again. What is the point of 
strategic importance? As far as I can gather it is this. 
The Japanese may fail to take Port Arthur before the 
Baltic fleet arrives on the scene. Now, thereis great 
doubt whether it can arrive at all, coaled and fit for 
action. The chief obstacle to this course is the 
Japanese hold on Formosa, the neck of the bottle which 
Opens out to the Yellow Sea. Can the fleet pass 
Formosa without such loss as would render it unfit to 
meet Togo’s main force? What means will the 
Japanese admiral take to stop it ? 
* a” * * * 

The best accredited view—if one must indulge in 
this brutal, cold-blooded speculation about war—appears 
to be this. Failing the capture of Port Arthur, Togo 
will not have to fear any serious diversion from the fleet in 
Port Arthur. But he will not detach the main body of his 
force for the interception of the Russian admiral at For- 
mosa. This work will probably be confided to torpedo- 
boats, handled with the reckless bravery of the Japanese 
sailor. These boats will consider that their work is 
done if they succeed in putting two or three battleships 
out of action, and this is thought to be within their 
powers. Then the final destruction of the fleet is 
thought to be a matter of certainty, allowing full value 
to the Russian admissions as to the damage to the Port 
Arthur fleet, the want of ammunition, and the wearing of 
the guns—which cannot, as with the Japanese fleet, have 
been thoroughly replaced. This, I believe, is a Japanese 
calculation, But the factors may not have been correctly 
stated, and Japan’s own fleet, even though the guns 
have been renewed and the repairs to the framework 
executed, may no longer possess the fighting qualities 
which it owned in the earlier stages of the war. On 
the other hand, I am told that her strength in torpedo- 
boats is very great, andis usually under-estimated. 

* * * a * 

These calculations, however, bring us no nearer 
an end to the war. They leave the two armies in 
Manchuria face to face, in a colossal stale-mate. It is 
hard to credit Kuropatkin’s power of destroying the 
Japanese army, provided it retains command of the 
sea. It is just as hard to suppose that Japan any 
longer possesses the capacity to inflict a decisive defeat 
on Kuropatkin ; indeed, she has attained no crushing 
success since the Russian forces were reinforced and 
the capital error of seeking to relieve Port Arthur was 
abandoned. It is this consideration of an apparently 
unending war which affrights public opinion in 
France. I don’t think English readers are quite 
aware of the passionate desire for peace which 
prevails in Paris, more especially among the Republican 
Party. And France is now in an ideal position to 
appreciate the situation in the Far East. The old 
illusions about the Russian alliance are gone—the 
Reactionary and Clerical Press sustains them as a 
pawn in a losing game, and the material tie, of 
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course, continues. But the thinking French nation desire 
two things above all others—to keep the now friendly 
peace with England and to see ‘‘ Tsardom,”’ as Jaurés 
calls it, give place to a constitutional system in 
Russia. Both these ends will be endangered by an 
apparent Russian success which would yet fall short 
of a conclusive victory. There is no more peaceful 
country in the world than France, and no more 
peaceful Government than that of the much-abused 
M. Combes. Peace is, indeed, something like 
a passion with the French people, and it com- 
pletely outweighs the desire for the triumph of an 
ally—-a triumph in which no one believes—in a war 
which is as unpopular in Paris as it is in St. Peters- 
burg. During the North Sea incident nothing could 
have been fairer, more considerate, than the tone of 
the Republican Press towards England. The clerical 
papers were fanatically Russian, but this was not the 
prevailing journalistic opinion. The truth is the peace- 
loving Republic is nervous, and would be delighted if 
she could see her way to stopping the war. 
* * ’ * 


Some Russian observers here are extremely san- 
guine as to the result of the intervention of the 
zemstvos. They think that the reactionary Court 
party is thoroughly alarmed, that the Grand Dukes 
have changed their policy and are now advising the 
Tsar to grant a Constitution, and that the reforms will 
not be annulled even in the event of a successful 
ending to the war. The capital consideration they 
think to be the over-mastering fear of the Russian 
aristocracy that the French alliance has had the 
disastrous effect of popularising the principles of the 
great Revolution. This idea gains colour from the fact 
that the resolutions of the Congress of Presidents of 
the Zemstvos are framed on lines resembling in material, 
if not in form, the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
For the rest, two personal influences are thought to be 
favourable to reform. The first is the birth of a male 
heir to the throne, which has for the first time given 
the Tsarina a voice in affairs; the second is the 
personal discredit which has fallen on Pobiedonostzeff. 
Apparently, too, the reactionary policy was only 
initiated with many misgivings, Von Plehve, its chief 
executant, being unable to assure the Tsar that it would 
survive a ten years’ trial. It would seem, therefore, 
that the reign of Liberalism had been definitely pre- 
paring for some time before the disasters in the Far 
East produced the undoubted change in the Tsar’s 
attitude. 

* *” * * * 

This reminds me of a story of Lord Salisbury. 
Some time after the outbreak of the South African 
war a distinguished man asked him how long it would 
take to get rid of its effects on English policy and 
finance. ‘‘ Thirty years,” said Lord Salisbury coolly. 

* * . * we 


There has been another and very unhappy de- 
velopment of the London County Council's manage- 
ment of its educational duties. Not content with 
shutting the doors of the Education Committee to 
the public, the Council abolished the old right of 
a public inspection of books and documents. When 
one remembers that the Council, which seized the 
administration of the Act with both hands, has fallen 
far below the level of School Board management ; 
that it has maintained clerical pupil-teaching centres ; 
that it has endeavoured to evade, or at least to postpone, 
its obligations towards the clerical schools, and, caught 
in the act, has mis-stated the issue to the people of 
London; that even in the matter of the abolition of 
fees it hesitates and compromises—one can only deplore 
so signal a failure in responsibility and foretell the 
shock when the Council’s constituency sees how it has 
been played with. Of course, all these devices to spare 
the clerical schools will fail, for if one event in the edu- 


cational world is surer than another, it is the approach- 
ing capitulation of the Church and the surrender of the 
schools to the State. How many Church schools will 
remain under Church management in ten years’ time ? 
And if this is the sure, the inevitable, issue, why is not 
the problem treated with breadth and decision instead 
of with pettifogging sophistry ? As to the measure of 
knowledge of our new educational governors, it may 
be estimated by Mr. Wood’s naive remark that ‘‘a 
bureau of clerks” was employed underthe School Board 
to look after the interests of the teachers’ union. And 
this under the rule of Lord Stanley, the most vigilant 
and hostile of administrators as far as the London 
teachers were concerned ! 
* * * * * 

Lord Ridley’s death will be regretted by all who 
admired his gentle temper and equable, though not 
distinguished, Parliamentary ways. He was not a 
tad Home Secretary, showing considerable leanings 
towards a humanitarian development of our prison 
system, though he failed to carry out a strong policy, 
more through want of knowledge than of goodwill. 
The Parliamentary management of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act was a little beyond him. He con- 
ceded too much, and if Mr. Chamberlain's masterly 
hand had not been available the measure would have 
emerged in an even more disputable form than it 
assumed. As a Speaker he would probably have suc- 
ceeded, for his personal demeanour was faultless. But 
Mr. Balfour’s shrewish advocacy spoiled his chances. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
A SOCIAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Chose of us who, twelve months ag 
to rural reform as the true antidote 


SIR, » pointed 


to Mr. Chamberlain's 
fallacies, welcome your effort to arouse militant interest in 
the problem which lies at the root of all the superticial 
mischiefs we go on patching year by year. 

You are to be thanked tor putting so full a collection 
of ideas which can be made fruitful before your readers, 
and for inviting them to that process of trituration and 
chemical decomposition and reconstruction out of which 
alone can the wisest lines of reform emerge. 

Your initial analysis of the devitalising reaction of 
twenty years, and the risks of worse still, points to the 
true way. How are we, here and now, to “ 
and give the first push upward ? 

My own instinct is to trust to men rather than 
machinery, to stimulate motive rather than try to get ou 
ideal at a blow. The longing for the land that was almost 
pathetic to all of us who fought out the great fight in the 
counties in 1884 and 1885 has only been hypnotised by 
divergent and falsified issues, and held back by a land 
system less faulty in motive than in the perversion of its 
working. One awakening touch, one ray of hope, giving 
a real insight into the possibilities which lie before the 
humblest labourer, with freedom and opportunity, and sane 
methods, and we shall have behind us an overwhelming 
force, far greater than in that first democratic election of 
1885. 

Without machinery we should get nowhere, but even 
if all imaginable powers were given to local authorities, 
little might come of it unless the overpowering human im- 
pulse and demand lay behind. And for this very reason, 
if we want a quick and effective start, we must minimise 
friction, and eliminate, so far as we can, conflicting 
motives. We cannot found our new rural life on a class 
war. If we are to succeed we must suggest something 
which will at once set to work all the materials and all the 
forces we have ready to hand, by, so far as we can make 
them, common interests and common purposes. 

If only we can get on the narrow but solid foothold 
of capable men working for themselves and in their own 


stop the rot” 
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way upon the land, the process of reform, once started and 
set free, will tend to become automatic. Half a aozen 
men in a parish really making a profit out of the soil are 
worth more than abstract revolutions. The ultimate 
solutions will work themselves out in their own way. Let 
us begin with the concrete unit at the bottom. 

We need two main reforms. into which legislation 
enters, but the pith and marrow of which are in human 
nature and in bold, wise administration. 

As to tenure, your article is not just to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883, misconceives its 
principles and the amendments suggested by practical 
experts, and unhappily selects as a model the bill of 1896, 
the least satisfactory of the many editions of the bill I 
drafted to amend and consolidate the law, and modified 
from year to year to cover decisions in the courts and the 
ripest opinions of agricultural bodies. A close considera- 
tion of the evidence of the Agricultural Commission, the 
ablest and most decisive ever given, which I have tried to 
make more readily available by marshalling the best points 
in their logical order in my book, The Truth About Agri- 
cultural Depression, would at once clear up these points. 

The Act of 1883 of course takes “value added” in- 
stead of “outlay” as the basis of compensation. The 
causes of its failure are, first, that the warning of Sir James 
Caird, the most sagacious reformer of our times, that you 
must guarantee the property right of the sitting as well as 
the quitting tenant in his improvements, was set aside, and, 
second, that the working of the Act was left to the mercies 
of the ordinary valuers, who promptly reversed the prin- 
ciple and took “outlay” as their basis. 

My suggestion on this head would be: Put all agri- 
cultural tenants on the footing of market gardeners, leav- 
ing them quite free to improve and work for a profit; give 
compensation for loss by removal, whether in value of 
stock or in goodwill, to tenants unfairly dispossessed ; give 
the sitting tenant the right to have his contribution to the 
existing value of the holding ascertained and allowed for 
on any change in the terms of the tenancy; and have 
official agricultural arbitrators, appointed and paid mainly 
by the State, and independent of both parties, to settle 
all questions between landlord and tenant, and get rid 
once for all of the present wasteful and haphazard valua- 
tions. 

All the results looked for from Land Courts and Fa'r 
Rents will, in my opinion, be achieved with less friction 
and more certainty by this elastic and more English 
machinery. Well-chosen arbitrators will soon set up auto- 
matic standards of fair play and make the tenant’s improve- 
ments firmly his own. 

It may be that the essential defects of the land system 
can only be cured by ownership. If so, land purchase 
will force itself on Parliament in its own way. If really 
needed, it will naturally grow out of the new machinery 
which I venture to suggest to make the starting and work- 
ing of small holdings really easy and rapid. 

For that object by all means remove or extend 
the size limit for allotments of land compulsorily hired by 
parish councils and put compulsion into the new Small 
Holdings Bill. That will go a little way, but what we 
want, to meet very varying conditions, is to have several 
strings to our bow. Having compulsion to fall back 
upon, we should aim at the greatest elasticity of expedients 
to promote the development of small holdings by volun- 
tary arrangements, obviously remunerative, and therefore 
attractive to all parties. We should give free play to all 
methods financially sound, and especially encourage agri- 
cultural and co-operative societies to take risks off the 
local authority and thus cheapen the acquisition of the 
land to the new small holders. Imperial credit should be 
used, as in Mr. Wyndham’s Purchase Act of 1903, to make 
it possible for authorities and societies to get the land on 
hire or purchase, or for landowners and prospective small 
holders to effect the transformation of one big farm into 
a number of smaller farms with their necessary equipment. 

It is all very well and indispensable perhaps as a 
dernier ressort fot the labourer to have power to stir up the 


parish council, and the parish to have power to stir up the 
county council, and the Board of Agriculture to have its 
supreme “rod in pickle,” but the real lever will be a 
rational conviction on the part of all concerned that the 
business will pay. ‘That conviction you can only create in 
two ways—by the workable basis of Imperial credit tum- 
ing the whole affair into a going concem, and by stimu- 
lating combined action through societies, as in Denmark 
and in Ireland, making it visibly and tangibly possible for 
men to farm small holdings, with relatively big returns, 
from regulating the whole of the processes of production, 
and of marketing on a wholesale, and therefore economi- 
cal, and remunerative scale. 

That will be worth all the compulsory machinery and 
all the sentiment in the world, and will build up gradually 
but surely all the economic, social, and political results we 
are dreaming about. 

One word more. I dissent from Mr. Haggard’s view 
that societies and banks and all the other agencies should 
be controlled and subsidised by the State. Self-help, and 
the combination which can only be based on self-help, 
have been the keys to success in Denmark, aad will be 
here. 

Legislation may remove obstacles, administration may 
systematise facilities, State credit may ease machinery, and 
vast help may be given from the Treasury in the way of 
experimental stations, in varied types of agricultural educa- 
tion, and in encouraging the work of various agencies ; but, 
singly or combined, can never supply the real mainspring 
of social regeneration.—Yours, etc., 

F. A, CHANNING. 

40, Eaton-place, $.W., November 30, 1904. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


51r,—One fact at least must stand out clearly, even to 
those who did not already know it, from the recent articles 
and letters, “Towards a Social Policy,” namely, that the 
whole English land system has never been “run” on the 
ordinary and practical lines of business general in all other 
trades and occupations, and considered, as a matter of 
course, to be a necessary condition of prosperity or success. 

To point out this fact and to advocate a change is 
no doubt to incur a charge of desiring to introduce com- 
mercial principles into a system in which good feeling and 
friendly relations have hitherto sufficed, to the destruction 
of the latter and all the amenities of land tenure. 

There is, it may be admitted, one point in which 
tenants have profited by an unbusinesslike system, namely, 
that on the great estates, and, indeed, very generally 
under the squirearchy of England, “rack” rents such as 
could be obtained by open competition have not been 
exacted, and that they are not only lower, but the build- 
ings and equipments of the farm better than those prevail- 
ing on the property of smaller and poorer landlords, who 
are compelled to exact their utmost market value. 

On the other hand, the highest and perhaps the most 
successful farming is to be found in the Lothians, rents 
running up in some cases to £5 per acre, even for large 
farms, but under conditions of independence and security 
conferred by long leases. In Cheshire the late Lord 
Tollemache gave generally to his numerous tenantry a 
“take note,” or one-sided lease, securing them for twenty- 
one years, subject only to certain conditions of good farm- 
ing, but leaving them free to quit at reasonable notice ; 
and there is no reason to think that in either of these cases 
the good feeling between landlord and tenant was 
destroyed or diminished any more than were happy con- 
nubial relations disturbed by the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act. 

In the case of the agricultural labourer and his cot- 
tage the same lack of business principles has prevailed, 
and is now brought into prominence by the higher stan- 
dard of sanitary requirements insisted on by local autho- 
rities, and making the building problem one of such great 
difficulty. 
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It is a commonplace that the labourer cannot afford 
for rent out of his wages, which vary in purely agricultural 
districts probably from 14s. to 18s., more than from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. at most per week ; that #4 or #5 a year is no ade- 
quate return on the cost of such a cottage as is now al- 
lowed to be built, and that consequently no one will build 
one as an investment on its own merits. This is doubtless 
true, but it is only another way of saying that the labourers’ 
wages are too low, and that there is no reason why he 
should not be in as good a position to pay a fair rent for 
his house as any other class of persons. 

Here, again, comes in the irregular custom of the land 
system. Speaking generally, his rent has never been sup- 
posed to be based on economic principles; his cottage, 
good or bad, is looked on as part of the necessary equip- 
ment of the farm on which he works—a part of his wages 
is represented by it, and the landlord receives his return 
partly in money and partly in kind, in the shape of the 
labour necessary to the working of his farms and the pay- 
ment of his estate rents. It would doubtless be better 
and more satisfactory if wages generally were higher, and 
sufficient to meet the fair rent of a good house, and it is 
happily becoming more generally recognised that under- 
paid labour is never economical, and in no case is it more 
obvious than in the agricultural labourer, underpaid and 
underfed as unfortunately he still is in some of our 
southern counties. 

Until, however, conditions so improved can be 
realised, what are the best means at hand of solving the 
problem, or at least of meeting the difficulty ? 

Probably the cheapest cottages that can now be built 
to meet modern requirements, with two good rooms on the 
ground floor and three bedrooms above of some 8 ft. to 
9 ft. high, will cost £300 per pair, or #150 each—and 
for some localities perhaps £200 each. The ordinary 
investor will expect 4 per cent. net on his capital, and to 
realise that rate after paying rates and allowing for repairs 
he must receive 5 per cent., or £7 10s. for each of the 
cheapest houses. This is an impossible rent if the house 
stands alone, and the difficulty, in my experience, can be 
met, either wholly or in part, only by the addition to the 
tenancy of a certain extent of land from the quarter acre 
garden to that summit of ambition to some minds, “ three 
acres and a cow.” 

This solution, no doubt, is not immediately and uni- 
versally feasible; experience causes one sorrowfully to 
admit that the cottager has not in all districts the same 
love of the soil or the same ambition; he has been so 
“ divorced from the soil” for so many generations and has 
been so unaccustomed to the care of animals as to need 
educating back to it, perhaps for a generation or two; but 
where other, and what may be called natural, conditions 
prevail, in the instinct to till the soil, the land lying round 
the cottage is, as a rule, so precious, so fertile and produc- 
tive, as to yield a return far in excess of ordinary rents and 
to pay fairly for both house and land. Innumerable 
instances of this may be seen in this county where small 
holdings so largely exist and prosper, and in the creation 
of them more generally rests the best solution of the hous- 
ing, and, consequently, of the rural depopulation question. 

As to the method and machinery, a more simple and 
direct Act of Parliament empowering parish councils, with 
the consent of the county (not the district) council, to 
acquire land on fair terms, and to erect the required 
dwellings, would probably so stimulate individual action 
as to effect the desired results without frequent recourse 
to compulsion, but compulsory powers of some kind there 
must be if real progress is to be effected. 

The rates may possibly have to bear some margin of 
deficiency between rents and interest of borrowed capital 
during the term of its repayment, but it would be money 
well laid out, and the object worthy of some sacrifice. ‘ 

In no way, I am convinced, can money be so well 
spent out of either the national or the municipal ex- 
chequer as in the judicious creation of small holdings, 
restoring the people to the soil and the soil te the people, 


and in view of the almost fabulous cost of our military and 
naval armaments, it is not much to ask that something at 
least be devoted to a purpose so infinitely more productive 
of national wealth and well-being.—Yours, etc., 
James ToMKINSON. 
Willington Hall, Tarporley, November 29. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—Everyone who, like myself (and there are many 
of us), has been struggling during the last twenty or more 
years for “land reform” must be delighted to read Mr 
Rider Haggard’s contribution to this question. I am a 
student of his book, Rural England, and have myself 
traversed every county in England endeavouring to obtain 
the actual facts of the case. I don’t hold the pessimistic 
views held by some as to the industrial life of towns, fac- 
tories, mines, and work other than agricultural, believing 
that the evils that exist can be cured by attention to detail 
and town and factory life made good and wholesome for 
mind and body. 

The evils of rural life are, I think, capable of great 
amelioration, and I look forward to the time not far 
distant when reform will proceed more rapidly than now. 

There is one huge barred gate in the way of all im- 
provement, and that is the present system of assessment 
for rates. The assessment should be based on the actual 
(saleable) value of the land (the value assessable, say, by 
the owner himself, and then he cannot complain of the 
price), and at this value he should be rated, or bough: 
up, by the local authority, as the circumstances require. 

This system of rating was recommended by the Royal 
Commission on the “ Housing of the Poor” about twenty 
years ago. Amongst the distinguished men who signed 
this report was Edward Prince of Wales, now King of 
England. This improved rating system is the sine qua non 
of all sound land reform, and the necessary preliminary. 
After that our local authorities can go to work ; and I ven- 
ture to say they will lose no time. Let me give a case in 
point. In a Lincolnshire village which I know there is 
a demand for more labourers’ houses. The labourers are 
willing and able to pay a profitable rent, because they get 
as much as 4s. or 5s. a day. The local authority woul] 
build the houses if it could buy the land at a reasonable 
price ; but the landowner asks #100 an acre in excess of 
the price that the local authority is willing to give. The 
cost and difficulty of compulsory purchase have deterred 
the local authority from proceeding with the building. I 
give the above statement on the authority of a gentleman 
resident in the place who knows both the facts and the 
law. Now, if the land were assessed for rating at the 
value demanded by the landowner, the local authority 
would get a handsome income from a low rate, and could 
afford to buy at the price demanded and to build. Or 
if the land were assessed at its actual market value, the 
local authority could afford to buy at that moderate price. 
But the present system of extortionate prices when the 
local authority wants to buy, and low values when the 
local authority requires money for public purposes, makes 
improvement impossible or difficult, except in those sin- 
gular cases where the landowner happens to consider the 
public interest as his guiding star. I believe it has hap- 
pened that those benevolent landowners have found in the 
end that public interest was not inconsistent with private 
advantage. (I am one of those who think that in some 
cases the selfishness of landowners has been the cause of 
their own ruin or heavy loss.) 

The barred gate out of the way, the local authorities 
will proceed to buy land from time to time as required, 
and let it out (with fixity of tenure and security for im- 
provements) to labourers, gardeners, fruit growers, poultry 
farmers, dairy farmers, and other small farmers, builders, 
and others. Waste lands they will plant with trees (the 
local authority, being immortal, can look forward to the 
growth of the timber). Derelict land will be reclaimed by 
men otherwise out of work. The local authority (like 4 
watering-place municipality) will consider the life and 
enjoyment of the people, with zeal to assist in those cases 
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where public aid is necessary, and provide play-grounds, 
recreation grounds, and public rooms, and so encourage 
reasonable amusements, healthy games, residents and 
visitors, and local sports. The heavy foot of the land- 
owner will have been lifted off the neck of the people ; 
he will not have been robbed; he will still have his land, 
ot the value of it at his own price ; but the people will be 
free to improve for their own advantage as well as that 
of the landowner. And all this will follow a simple altera- 
tion of the law of rating admitted to be just by the highest 
in the land. This must be the first plank in the Liberal 
programme ; when that is fixed on the Statute Book, the 
labourers will slowly but steadily return to the land, and 
rural England will be happy England, happier than ever 
before. At the same time, and by the same rule, the 
housing problem and the out-of-work problem in the cities 
will settle themselves.— Yours, etc., 
ARNOLD LUPTON. 
Leeds. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your articles on the agricultural question are 
not Liberalism, nor is the correspondence you have in- 
serted on the subject. They are simply Socialism, be- 
longing to the same category as Bellamy’s Arabian Nights 
Entertainments Looking Backward, Blatchford’s Protzc- 
tion gone mad in Merrie England, and the filmy cloud 
of Fabian Essays literature. That they are more prac- 
tical than these readable phantasms only means that they 
are more mischievous because more likely to be applied. 
It is this ridiculous policy which determines that Shef- 
field is at present liable to be fined £72,000 for not 
having added still more to the burden of the rates and 
the poverty of the people by building municipal houses 
that could not pay interest on the cost of the building 
(disregarding the site, which would be better left open) 
while there are literally thousands of empty houses in 
the city of every description, from the _ smallest 
cottage to the mansion. The same absurd doctrine is 
proposed to be applied in my native hilly village to the 
sewage (a little soap-suds on washing days) by collecting 
so much of it as can be got from two of the several water- 
sheds into two prominent places for disposal, when ad- 
mittedly there is no nuisance at present ; no epidemic can 
be traced to the sewage; the new scheme will produce 
increased stench and the cost will double the rates ‘or 
thirty years. This is the mad folly which takes the 
savings of people who would invest them in building 
houses (as actual experience in this place proves), and 
compels housebuilding to languish in favour of stink 
accumulation. There is no more certain way of depopu- 
lating the country than to diminish the building and in- 
crease the rates by borrowing the money to spend <a 
fancy public works because there happens to be an area 
on the map and in the list of townships which so far has 
not had a “scheme” with its appropriate bundle of 
papers tied round with red tape in the bureau of the 
ever-increasing official. 

Socialism is another name for officialism. It simply 

plays with the evils at a tremendous cost, heaping up 
debt and rates for payment by the workers of various 
grades, while the evils continue to multiply, and inci- 
dentally also as the direct result of this growth of dest 
and rates we have increasingly the unemployed, physical, 
mental, and moral degeneration and increase of crime. 
_ Now Liberalism, the real thing, has a remedy: it 
's simple and it is effective, not complicated and  mis- 
chievous. But I have a poor voice, and am not on the 
Platform, so that for ten years I have from time to time 
been shouting, “Listen to me,” without avail. I am 
not disposed to try to say a few words from the audience 
in favour of a view which could only overcome prejii- 
dice by a fair and adequate hearing.—Yours, etc., 


F. U. Laycock. 
Sheffield. 


LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


HERE is no more perilous emprise in literature 
than the editing of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. In 
an antre vast, approached by CLIV. slippery 
and breakneck steps, the Friend and the Lady 
sit shrouded in a _ horror of thick darkness, 
and the bones of the commentators whiten around 
them. No one has achieved the adventure, 
few have even essayed it with impunity. Happy 
the wight who has come forth from that sorry place 
without leaving his sanity, his logic, or at the very least 
his manners, behind him. Mr. Beeching is one of 
the fortunate few. His edition of the Sonnets is a 
model of ripe scholarship, sound judgment, and 
temperate utterance. ‘‘In other words,” says the 
cynical reader, ‘‘ his conclusions happen to agree with 
yours!” In the main, they do ; but even were it other- 
wise, I hope I should have the grace to recognise the 
closeness of Mr. Beeching’s reasoning and the urbanity 
of his style. 

It is a testimony to the humaner spirit of latter- 
day scholarship that the book should be dedicated in 
the most cordial terms to Mr. Sidney Lee, whose luck- 
less theory of the Sonnets it controverts on almost 
every page. Mr. Beeching fully acknowledges the 
great service Mr. Lee has rendered in demonstrating 
the close relationship of the Elizabethan sonnet in 
general to the Italian and French models which set the 
fashion. In this field, as in so many others, Mr. 
Lee’s labours have been invaluable. But Mr. 
Beeching shows (though he might, perhaps, have 
made the point more explicitly) that, while 
they doubtless present certain conventional features. 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets are distinguished from the 
innumerable quatorzains of his contemporaries pre- 
cisely by their unconventionality. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says 
Mr. Beeching, ‘‘ Mr. Lee a little overstates the case, 
strong as it is, for the artificiality of the emotion 
displayed in the Elizabethan sonnets.” But we need 
not insist on this peradventure. If every other sonnet 
in the language were purely artificial it would not 
alter the fact that the majority of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets manifestly are not. The story they set 
forth, though baffling as regards the personality 
of the actors, is otherwise clear, definite, consistent, 
bound down at many points to details of common 
life, and utterly remote, in its all characteristic pas- 
sages, from Platonism or make-believe. Who would 
dream of inventing such a story? Who would delibe- 
rately compose so pitiful a drama and then cast himselt 
for the pitifullest part? Strange indeed, as Mr. Beech- 
ing points out, are some of the ‘‘flatteries” Shakespeare 
addresses to his munificent ‘‘ patron” ; and though re- 
proaches to his mistress aredoubtless part of the conven- 
tional rhetoric of the ordinary sonnetteer, what Delia, or 
Diana, or Idea was ever reproached in the terms in 
which Shakespeare lashes and brands the Dark Lady ? 
THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. With an Introduction and 

Notes by H. C. Beeching, M.A., D.Litt. (Athenzeum Press 
Series. Boston, U.S.A., and London: Ginn and Co., 1904.) 
SHAKESPEARE SELF-REVEALED IN HIS “ SONNETS ” AND 


“PHGNIX AND TURTLE.” The Texts with Introduction and 


ee by J. M. (London and Manchester: Sherratt and 
Hughes, 1904.) 
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There is realism, psychological and physical, in every 
line of these sonnets. Mr. Beeching puts the case 
mildly, but very happily, when he says: 


“It by no means follows because a poet uses a fashionable 
and artificial form of verse that the emotion he puts into 
it is merely fashionable and artificial. It may beor it may 
not be. We must not forget that, although the sonnet was 
fashionable at this epoch, the passion of love had perhaps 
as great a vogue as the sonnet.” 

Mr. Beeching adduces a new argument for assign- 
ing the bulk of the sonnets to the very last years of 
the sixteenth century. He says: 


“Every writer knows the perverse facility with which a 
phrase once used presents itself again; and Shakespeare 
seems to have been not a little liable to this literary habit. 
It is not uncommon for him to use a word or a phrase twice 
in a single play, and never afterwards. There is a strong 
probability, therefore, if a remarkable phrase or figure ot 
speech occurs both in a sonnet and ina play, that the play 
and the sonnet belong to the same period.” 

He then cites several striking instances of this word- 
recurrence, which would seem to make the Sonnets 
contemporary with //enry /V., Hamlet, and other 
plays of the middle period in Shakespeare’s career. 
This argument (which must not be confounded with the 
argument from “‘ parallel passages”) is ingenious and 
interesting ; but it has a logical defect which will be 
hard to overcome. Before we can attach much weight 
to the word-recurrences which Mr. Beeching points out, 
we must be satisfied that similar word-recurrences are 
not to be found on comparing the Sonnets with plays of 
an earlier period. It is notoriously difficult to prove a 
negative; and until this negative is proved, Mr. Beech- 
ing’s reasoning remains inconclusive. 

Mr. Beeching decidedly rejects the Southampton 
theory of the Sonnets, and doubtfully inclines to accept 
the Pembroke theory. In both cases his argument is 
delightfully acute and concise. Every wordtells. One 
may perhaps except the suggestion that the phrase 
‘‘ onlie begetter”’ in Thorpe’s dedication could not 
refer to the procurer of the manuscript, because “ ‘ only 
begotten’ is so familiar an English phrase that 
‘only’ could hardly be used with ‘ beget’ if the verb 
had an unusual sense.” That ‘ begetter” did not 
mean ‘‘ procurer ” I cordially agree ; but the force of 
this particular argument eludes me. On the other hand 
nothing could be more cogent than Mr. Beeching’s 
remarks on the suggestion that Thorpe addressed 
Lord Pembroke as ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” on purpose to conceal 
his identity from the uninitiated : 

“Mr. Lee argues that fora publisher to have addressed 
any peer as plain ‘ Mister’ would have been defamation, 
and a Star Chamber matter, as it well might if the publisher 
intended an insult. But in any case the peer would have 
had to set the Star Chamber in motion ; and there might be 
good reasons for not doing so. . . . Those who on the ground 
of this derogation from Herbert’s dignity have denied 
the possibility of his being the ‘begetter’ of the Sonnets 
have, perhaps, not always sufficiently considered the impos- 
sibility of dedicating them ‘To the Right Honourable 
William, Earle of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlaine to His 
Majestie, one of his most honourable Privie Counsell, and 
Knight of the most noble order of the Garter.’ Had Thorpe 


ventured upon such a dedication as that, I can conceive the 
Star Chamber taking action of its own accord.” 


This could not possibly be better put; and yet 
Mr. Beeching confesses himself unconvinced. ‘‘ There 
is a smug tone,” he says, ‘‘about the dedication 
which suggests that while Mr. W. H. was far above 
Thorpe’s own social position, he was yet something less 
than so magnificent a person as the Earl of Pembroke.” 
The most ardent Pembrokist will scarcely deny that 
this is delicately and perhaps justly felt. 

At one point only does Mr. Beeching’s sobriety 


fail him for a moment. He will not 
countenance any attempt to identify the ‘‘ dark lady.” 
He says: 


of statement 


“The number of brunettes in the capital at any time is 
legion, and the Sonnets supply no possible clue by which 
the particular person can be identified. The attempt, there- 
fore, to fix upon someone with whom Pembroke is known to 
have had relations is merely gratuitous ; and it rejoices the 
heart of any sane spectator to learn that this supposed 
‘dark lady,’ Mistress Mary Fitton, turns out, when her por- 
traits are examined, to have been conspicuously fair.” 


Now, in this paragraph one cannot but feel a touch 
of uncalled-for asperity. If Mary: Fitton was ‘ con- 
spicuously fair,” her claims to the doubtful honour 
of having been Shakespeare’s ‘‘ worser spirit” are 
certainly knocked on the head. But, apart from this 
damning discrepancy, the case in her favour seems to 
me exceedingly strong ; and 1 may, perhaps, be par- 
doned for doubting whether this opinion deserves to 
be lightly dismissed as ‘‘insane.” It is manifestly 
excessive to say that ‘‘the Sonnets supply no possible 
clue” to the identity of the Dark Lady. They supply one 
very important clue: namely, that she was the mistress 
of “ Mr. W. H.” If ** Mr. W. H.” cannot be identified, the 
clue, of course, fails. But if ‘*W.H.” meant William 
Herbert—and Mr. Beeching sees nothing ‘‘insane” 
in that view—then Mary Fitton, Herbert’s mistress, 
surely becomes a ‘‘ not impossible she” to take the 
third place in the trio. For a long time the phrase 
‘‘in act thy bed-vow broke ” seemed to rule her out ; 
while there was nothing to show that she had a third 
lover of the name of William, as Sonnet CXXXV. 
not obscurely suggested. But when it appeared from 
the Arbury records that she was persecuted by the 
attentions of Sir William Knollys, and was actually 
(by an almost incredible arrangement) regarded as 
being bethrothed to him, then the case in her favour 
became, in my eyes, almost overwhelming. It crumbles 
to naught, of course, if Mary Fitton can be proved to 
have been fair; and the testimony of all who have 
examined her portraits at Arbury seems to agree, if 
not that she was “ conspicuously fair,” at least that 
she could not be called dark. That granted, one can 
only say that chance has played us an elaborate prac- 
tical joke in heaping coincidence upon coincidence to 
lead us astray. Had her complexion been dark, one 
could almost have retorted the accusation of—infirmity 
of judgment—upon anyone who, accepting Pembroke, 
could still reject the exquisitely dovetailed evidence in 
favour of Mary Fitton. 

“J. M.,” the author of Shakespeare Self-Revealed, 
has a short and simple method of interpretation which 
relieves us of all further need to discuss Southampton, 
Pembroke, the Dark Lady, or any other historical ques- 
tion in relation to the Sonnets. In his eyes Shake- 


speare’s ‘‘ better angel” was the Love of 
Beauty, and his ‘‘worser spirit” the Love of 
Fame. 


To these warring tendencies (but why war- 
ring ?) all the Sonnets are addressed; and J. M. goes 
through them one by one, fitting them, not without 
ingenuity, into his attractive scheme. According to 
this interpreter, ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” meant ‘‘ Mr. Will Him- 
self”—a theory at which J. M. arrived quite indepen- 
dently of the learned German who (as he afterwards 


ascertained) had anticipated him. It is gratifying to 


find that even in the extraction of sunbeams from 
cucumbers England can still hold her own with 
Germany. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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THE CITY OF PHAETON. 

THE STORY OF FERRARA. By Ella Noyes. Illustrated by Dora 
Noyes. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 1904. Price 4s. 6d. 
THE historical portion of the book om Ferrara, which 
Miss Ella Noyes has just added to the “ Medieval Towns 
Series,” is on a larger scale than the corresponding 
chapters in some of the companion volumes. ‘Travellers 
and general readers will be glad of this, for the history of 
Ferrara is particularly interesting, and Miss Noyes has 
written it in a readable and pleasant manner. She does 
not, it is true, treat the early constitutional history of the 
city very critically, and her unqualified statement that 
Ferrara solemnly elected the Marquis of Este and his 
heirs as perpetual lords in 1208 may cause some surprise 
to the historical student. The fastidious will also find 
something to criticise in her style, which is disfigured at 
intervals by such words as “resurgence” and “ pre- 
tendants”; but these are probably only slips. The book 
is, on the whole, clearly and vividly written, the account of 
the Dukes of Ferrara and their court is excellent, and the 

later chapters contain all that is required of a guide. 

A legend immortalised by a few lines of the Orlando 
Furioso identifies the site of Ferrara with the spot where 
Phaeton, misguiding the chariot of the sun, fell to earth, 
struck by the thunderbolt of avenging Jove. Miss Noyes 
takes the unfortunate son of Phoebus as a prototype of the 
brilliant ducal city, doomed to such varying vicissitudes, 
and to such a sudden extinction of life. The history of 
the House of Este is rich in all that has made the Italian 
tyrant dear to the imagination of many generations. No 
princely family has ever produced or nourished more vivid 
personalities, nor surrounded itself with a finer glamour of 
artistic radiance and mysterious crime. The characters 
of the reigning dukes themselves afford plenty of material 
for the psychologist; and the men who surrounded 
them, soldiers and courtiers, poets and painters, mystics 
and reformers, offer a still broader and more varied field. 
Nothing, however, illustrates the contrasts in the history 
of Ferrara better than the lives of some of the women con- 
nected by birth or marriage with the princes of Este. 
The tragic story of Parisina, wife of Duke Niccolo IIL, 
has long been the theme of poets and story-tellers. Leo- 
nora, wife of Ercole I., and her daughters, Isabella of 
Mantua and Beatrice of Milan, have been taken as types 
of the great ladies of the Renaissance. Lucrezia Borgia, 
their sister-in-law, wife of Alfonso I., is still more interest- 
ing, for her life presents a problem. Miss Noyes says: 

“The personality of Lucrezia Borgia is one of the fasci- 

nating enigmas of history. She had grown up in a society 
where moral principle did not exist, the openly-avowed 
daughter of a Pope, beside whose throne in St. Peter’s she 
had sat at the most sacred ceremonies. She had seen her 
father and brother grow powerful by murder and shameless 
intrigue, had been nursed in luxury purchased by 
the open sale of offices and honours, and _ had 
assisted, it was said, at the orgies of Roman courte- 
sans in the palace of the Pope. The helpless 
sport of the dark family schemes, she had been tossed 
from one husband to another, had had one torn from her 
arms and slain by her brother, and had grown used to 
hearing herself described as the most abominable of 
women. Yet out of this environment of corruption, 
tragedy, and shame she had emerged, it would seem, inno- 
cent, unspotted, and joyous still, like a bird that rides 
upon a ‘thousand-crested sea, unconscious of danger, keep- 
ing its plumage unhurt. And now, after riding out the 
storms of her early life, she had found shelter at last. 
Once within the palace of Alfonso no malice comes near 
her fair repute. The princes of Este knew how to guard 
the honour of their wives, and even if Lucrezia had been 
as lightly inclined as was supposed, the memory of Parisina 
must have given her pause. But her spotless conduct and 
noble bearing as Duchess of Ferrara redeem the unmerited 


disgrace which the evil environment of her youth had put 
upon her.” 


Only the severest political pressure had forced Duke 
Ercole I. to accept such a bride for his eldest son. The 
bridegroom himself was still more reluctant, and the gor- 
geous wedding festivities arranged at Ferrara were de- 
Signed to cover a cold welcome. Lucrezia, however, with 
her golden hair and her childlike gaiety of spirit, was 
irresistible. Om the day before that fixed for their formal 


meeting, Prince Alfonso rode secretly to a castle twenty 
miles from Ferrara, where his bride and her cortege had 
halted for the night. He spent two hours in her com- 
pany, and after that “he complained no more of his lot.” 
He was not a model husband, and some episodes of her 
married life must have reminded Lucrezia not too 
pleasantly of her girlhood in Rome, but he seems to have 
given her his love and esteem, and she showed herself 
worthy of both. While Alfonso occupied himself with 
war and with mechanics, helping with his own hands to 
manufacture the great guns for which Ferrara became 
famous, and appearing as a rather sombre and sinister 
figure in the wars and politics of those turbulent times, 
Lucrezia surrounded herself with scholars and poets, who 
spread the fame not only of her beauty, but of her gentle- 
ness, and purity, and self-denial. She won the respect 
and affection of her husband’s family and concerned her- 
self deeply with the education of her children and the wel- 
fare of the people. As the years passed she spent more 
and more of her time in religious contemplation and 
penance, and when she was dying she begged that her 
body might be shrouded in the habit of the third order of 
St. Francis and laid in the little church of the Convent 
of Corpus Christi, where she had often retired for quiet 
and prayer. 

A strange contrast to the “ golden” Lucrezia was the 
wife whom her son Ercole married eight years after her 
death, the sad little princess, Renata of France. If the 
princes of Este had felt themselves dishonoured when 
they were called on to welcome a Borgian bride, even 
they might well be proud of an alliance with the royal 
line of France. But Madame Renée brought them 
nothing but trouble and disappointment. Her deformity 
of body and anxious sadness of mind came as a shock 
to» the gorgeous sensual city, where Ariosto was superin- 
tending the representation of his plays and Duke Alfonso 
was having his beautiful mistress, Laura Dianti, painted 
again and again by the courtly and indefatigable Titian. 
Renata never forgot that she was a daughter of Louis 
XII., but her pride of birth showed itself chiefly in a cer- 
tain obstinate arrogance, and her patriotism led her to 
constant intrigues with the French party in Italy. These 
plottings and her love of religious speculation were a 
source of annoyance, and even of danger, to her husband, 
who wished to keep on good terms with Rome and with 
victorious and orthodox Spain. He looked on angrily and 
suspiciously while the duchess gave shelter to French 
heretics, amongst others to Clément Marot, who sang 
bitter things about the cruelty of Ercole to the “ fleur 
de lys.” Calvin himself seems to have visited Ferrara 
in 1536, and his strong influence gave a definite bent 
to Renata’s restless mind. He corresponded with her 
and tried to strengthen her against persecution. The 
duke first vented his wrath on his wife’s followers, but as 
she continued to resist, he determined that she herself 
should be punished, and in 1552 she was tried for heresy 
and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment and the coa- 
fiscation of all her goods. She “was not made of the 
stuff of martyrs,” and in spite of Calvin’s exhortations 
she very speedily gave in. She never, however, regained 
her position in Ferrara; she had no influence over her 
children, and after her husband’s death she retired to 
France. 

Her son, Alfonso II., was the last Duke of Ferrara. 
On his death in 1597 the duchy passed to the Papacy, and 
its brief, gorgeous, phaeton-career came to an end. 





ESSAYS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
Essays IN Sociotocy. By J. M. Robertson. Vols. I. and II. 
London: A. Bonner. 
THAT the brilliant and fruitful erudition which Mr. 
Robertson has exhibited in a score of volumes should 
have won so little recognition in academic circles or 
among the wider reading public is most discreditable to 
our intellectual character as a nation. For Mr. Robert- 
son has many talents, a knowledge of history and litera- 
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ture at once wide and minute, a brilliant faculty of ex- 
position and of dialectic, complete honesty in argument, 
and distinction of style. These two recent volumes of 
essays afford ample testimony to these qualities; they 
likewise furnish an explanation of the comparative neglect 
which the author has encountered. In this age of over- 
specialism every “ generalist” is suspect. A writer upon 
“culture” who exhibits close acquaintance with so many 
periods of general history and of literature, with many 
particular issues of controversial theology, economics, and 
philosophy, is apt to be convicted wrongfully and against 
all weight of evidence for sciolism. 

Again, as a Sociologist, Mr. Robertson is engaged in 
trying to fasten scientific methods on to history. Now, 
we are a well-nigh hopelessly romantic and sentimental 
people in our view of human achievements, and the at- 
tempts of scientific men to extend the “reign of law” 
over history have hitherto been baffled by the strongly 
anti-scientific bias of miost of our accepted historical 
authorities. The process of expelling or reducing the 
heroic, the over-dramatic, and the catastrophic has proved 
s) repellent to the mind of the semi-educated public, the 
arousing of a definite intellectual and moral interest in the 
larger impersonal forces and facts of history has been so 
slow, that the modern public is quite content to entrust 
the writing of the “history” of a current war to news- 
paper correspondents. To these difficulties inherent in 
the task which Mr. Robertson undertakes may be added 
one other not equally inherent, at any rate in the degree in 
which it is presented, viz., the flagellating zeal displayed 
here as in most other works of our author. Myths must 
be exploded, errors detected, fallacious reasoning ex- 
posed, but in doing this Mr. Robertson too often exhibits 
a pleasure in the act of punishment which is neither 
scientific nor humane. 

But turning to the substance and style of these essays 
we find much that is admirable. The three earlier papers 
in the second volume are perhaps the best examples of the 
writer’s unique power of marshalling evidence in support 
of a definite thesis. The waste of genius from lack of 
opportunity is a trite enough topic, but the wealth of illus- 
tration and interpretation exhibited in the essay on “ The 
Economics of Genius” gives a new and powerful signifi- 
cance to the commonplace. The paper upon “The 
Inertia of the English Universities” also deserves more 
attention than it is likely to receive at a time when the 
loose catchword of “educational efficiency” glides so 
lightly from a thousand lips and pens. That “history 
and philosophy and social and physical science are found 
to be more progressive and energetic outside the universi- 
ties, in the hands of men not specially appointed and en- 
dowed to study them, than in the appointed and endowed 
places made for them,” is a ‘hard saying, supported by an 
incontrovertible body of facts, which our makers of new 
universities ought carefully to ponder, lest they wastefully 
expend as much money and energy in wrong modes of 
higher as they have in wrong modes of technical education. 

Equally interesting, though of slighter argumentative 
fibre, is the essay on “ The Possibilities of Women.” Here 
as elsewhere we find in Mr. Robertson’s writings a fine 
tally of reason to the cause of true Liberalism. A much- 
needed protest against the canonisation of Cromwell is 
companioned by a searching and really profitable discus- 
sion of the sociology of Nietzche. Indeed, Mr. Robert- 
sen’s method of psycho-physical analysis is nowhere put 
to better use than in explaining this startling re-assertion 
of brute-egoism and the sympathy it has aroused in ill- 
balanced minds : 

“In Thus Spake Zarathusa Nietzche has _ himself 
uttered the gospel of sympathy in words that transcend all 
Christian teaching. All this goes by the board when, in 
his worsening neurosis, he clutches at the presumptive brute 
element in himself as the anchor of health and strength 
and makes sympathy a form of decadence. It is the 
sufferer’s passionate desire for strength that inspires these 
stamping protests against anything that savours of self- 
effacement, these shouts for a purely ‘ physiological’ 
ethic.” (Pp. 136-140.) 


FOUR NOVELS. 


1. THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. By M. E. Coleridge. London : 
Edward Arnold. 1904. 6s. 


2. THE HOUSE ON THE Hit. By Réné Boylesve. Translated 
by Jane Hutchison. London: David Nutt. 1904. 6s. 


3. THE DaRK Suip. By Vincent Brown. London: Duck- 
worth and Co. 1904. 6s. 


4. VANESSA. By Constantine Ralli. London: Cassell and Co., 
Limited. 1904. 6s. 


WE are told that “sins come home to roost,” and Miss 
Coleridge, rather cruelly, in two pages of “Foreword,” 
brings home to the gentle reader his responsibility for the 
appearance of The Shadow on the Wall. “ Gentle reader! 
for whom have I written? For you alone. . . . It 
was you that I wanted. If it had not been for you | 
should never have written. Rest assured that, 
whether thou knowest it or not, the wildest impossibilities 
are probable beside the facts of Nature.” Well, we hear 
on high authority that the ordinary English novel reader 
likes “to emancipate himself from the tyranny of circum- 
stance,” and likes his favourite authors to be “ poignant 
without insisting on the gross and sordid facts of life,” 
and this time he has got it with a vengeance, our delicate 
English reader. He has got his six shillings’ worth of 
idealism without a ha’porth of Nature. He has got 
his picture of modern life, with the “obsession of 
realism” so strained out of it that it is almost impossible 
for him to move in this genteel fog of lady-like idealities 
without hitting his head at every tum against the most 
killing absurdities. So far as we can understand, the plot 
of the novel is something as follows: There is a mystery 
concerning the death of a young genius named Charles 
Rackenham, who died abruptly, leaving his Academy pic- 
ture, No. 537, to be finished by his intimate friend, Basi) 
Daymer. But Daymer has in effect killed Rackenham 
in a moonlight duel in order to save his art from degene- 
rating through sexual dissipation! Daymer has ap- 
parently seen Rackenham leave a lady’s rooms in Paris 
at seven o'clock in the morning! It turns out, however, 
that a young Anarchistic artist named Gex has been per- 
sonating Rackenham while the puritanic Daymer has been 
hoaxed into watching the house! Gex so thoroughly 
believes that dissipation is good for Rackenham’s art that 
he gives up to him his mistress, who herself, though pas- 
sionately attached to him, enters into the bonds of matri- 
mony with a relentless and vindictive brewer. There is 
a good deal of moral maundering, interspersed 
with art “shop,” between Daymer and an_attrac- 
tive though chilly young woman named, Nettie. Then 
Gex suddenly goes mad, sets fire to the rich and vindictive 
brewer's house, tries to shoot the said Nettie to reveng2 
himself for Daymer’s shooting Rackenham, but fails, and 
is run over by ahansom cab. The dead Rackenham, how 
ever, has left an envelope inscribed, “For the wife of Basil 
Daymer, Esq., On the Night of her Wedding.” And inside 
it are the mystic words, “ Tell Basil that he saved me after 
all—that I was innocent.—C. R.” Daymer dies of joy to 
think that Rackenham was innocent. And Nettie returns 
to comparative sanity in a very fine finale: 


“She took him in her arms, and sat for a long while quite 
still. There was no rebellion in her now. 
‘Over and over again she whispered to herself, ‘ Mine, 


mine!’ . . . . And sothe night of perfect music passed, 
and quietly over the quiet sky the dawn of the new morning 
broke.” 


If this be life as Miss Coleridge understands it, we 
have no quarrel with her; but was it not somewhat indis- 
creet of her to quote Nathaniel Hawthorne on her title- 
page? 


It is a relief to turn to the translation of Réné Boylesve’s 
charming and lucid picture of French provincial life in 
The House on the Hill. Mr. Nutt deserves warm thanks 
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for publishing in the Phoenix Library such translations, 
which show how painfully amateurish and inept is the stan- 
dard of taste in the “ gentle reader” responsible for produc- 
tions like 7'he Shadowon the Wall. M. Réné Boylesve is 
not a genius, but his example shows us, like Hawthorne’s, 
that the most dreamily imaginative perception of the thin 
floating shades of human character and atmosphere must 
in the novelist go hand in hand with a sensitive con- 
science for holding by the inner laws of nature. While 
the mental processes of Miss Coleridge’s characters are a 
farrago of imaginative absurdities and her whole picture 
of life reeks with falsity and sentimentality, M. Réné 
Boylesve’s picture carries entire conviction, because his 
analysis of changing human feeling is based on a most 
delicate scrutiny of living fact. Beauty comes out of truth. 
There is and can be nothing beautiful in the factitious 
aberrations of Miss Coleridge’s artists, because they are in 
flat violation of the workings of human nature, whether 
sane or degenerate or insane; but M. Réné Boylesve’s 
picture of the jealousies and diplomatic meannesses of 
French provincial society contains much beauty, because 
the writer possesses that wide charity which springs from a 
delicate understanding. M. Nadaud, the lawyer, in an un- 
lucky hour for himself, buys the reversion of the Colivant 
House, and so brings down upon himself the hostility of 
his powerful clients, the rich Plancoulaines, who are the 
centre of the social life of the neighbourhood. Very 
deliciously done is the change of front to the un- 
happy Nadauds immediately that the town gets wind of 
the fact that the Plancoulaines have transferred their legal 
business to the rival lawyer, M. Courtois. Old friends 
drop off, excusing themselves; for the Plancoulaines’ 
salon is a sort of Court where the reputation of all men 
is made or marred. Sinister rumours soon get about con- 
cerning the defaulting Nadauds; middle-class clients are 
shocked by the report that “ Dr. Troufleau is never out of 
the Nadauds’ house !” And, in fact, Dr. Troufleau, a 
hitherto irreproachable young man, in love with the beauti- 
ful Marguerite Charmaison (who rejects him on) account 
of this baseless scandal), partly out of loyalty to his old 
friends, does begin to see more of Madame Nadaud than 
is good for either of them! Her husband, wounded and 
dispirited by the defection of his chief friend, the inscru- 
table Clérambourg, and galled by the loss of half his prac- 
tice, begins to neglect his wife, who, pining for social 
amusement, is thrown more and more into the doctor’s 
society! Most subtly done is the description of the re- 
action of the neighbourhood in the lawyer’s favour, when 
Madame Colivant suddenly dies, and the Nadauds enter 
at last into possession of the house which has cost them 
8s? dear. But best of all artistically is the author's quiet 
analysis of the Nadauds’ humiliating craving for recon- 
ciliation with the mighty Plancoulaines. By an infinite 
series of small self-deceptions the Nadauds persuade them- 
selves eventually that though their rich neighbours “ are 
very little to them,” it is their duty to put affairs on the 
old footing. It is, of course, their interest to do so, and 
though they are forced to humiliate themselves, at last the 
Nadauds approach the Plancoulaines’ gates with beating 
hearts. We have said that M. Boylesve is not a genius, 
but how welcome to the reviewer is his exquisitely clear 
and delicately truthful analysis of human nature after a 
course of English novels. for the most part turbid, sensa- 
tional, or sentimental. The translation of The House on 
the Hill seems an excellent piece of work, and we advise 
our readers to send for it, inasmuch as very few people 
will take the trouble to procure the book in the original. 
Some months ago Mr. Vincent Brown’s novel, A 
Magdalen’s Husband, attracted a good deal of attention 
from the same public which had practically ignored an 
early work, Ordeal by Compassion, of striking quality. 
Mr. Brown now presents us with The Dark Ship, and we 
are glad to see that the psychological skill he displays in 
analysing the spiritual conflict in the mind of his blasé 
hero Harpol is no whit inferior to that formerly devoted to 
the feelings of Potten, the husband of the heroine, the Mag- 
dalen, whose irritating saintliness would have driven any 


ordinary manintocrime. Mr. Brown’s talent, so far as we 
understand it, occupies itself with those states of soul of the 
religious or ascetic nature wherein the natural man is seen 
more or less obsessed by temptation, “ hardening,” remorse 
and expiation, and a certain vein of quiet self-conscious 
humour crops up, now and again, to relieve the tension 
of his analysis of mental pathology. The author’s ten- 
dency to exaggerate the effect of his spiritual tragedies 
by recourse to scenes of melodrama is, however, happily 
not to be found in The Dark Ship. What we think estab- 
lishes the originality of Mr. Brown’s talent is his intimate 
dissection of the mind of the dissipated Harpol, who, 
having lost his self-respect, is impelled in desperation to 
catch hold of and annex some feminine influence to which 
he can “look up,” and so work himself back to his old 
spiritual heights. Harpol is engaged to marry the young 
girl Judith, and, though he does not love her, he holds 
her desperately to her bargain, because she is “the only 
clear-shining star in his life.” He, however, confides his 
doubts and his selfishness to the sympathetic ear of a 
married woman, Mrs. Chersey, and his fair confessor 
soon perceives that if she could forget the existence of 
the excellent but dull Mr. Chersey, Harpol would learn 
to do without Judith. But Mrs. Chersey is a 
virtuous woman who finesses with Platonic love in order to 
sound Harpol to the depths. She decides, very reason- 
ably, that her virtue is worth more to her than is Harpol, 
and, at the same time, she keeps her spiritual hold over 
him to save Judith. When Mr. Chersey suddenly dies, and 
the boyish and attractive Alec impulsively transfers his 
worship of Judith to Mrs. Chersey, that lady throws Har- 
pol over altogether, again quite rightly, and Judith doing 
likewise, Harpol is left to work out his own salvation as he 
best can. Mrs. Chersey is an excellent study of a woman 
of admirable common sense, and if the novel had been 
called after her, instead of the title adumbrating the hero’s 
mental struggle, we venture to think that Mr. Brown’s 
public would have found its comprehension of his hero’s 
problem materially assisted. The novel is one that women 
will understand far better than men. 

Vanessa: A Romance of the New Century and the 
New World, may be read either for the excitement 
afforded by its vivid sensational scenes, or for its sociologi- 
cal interest as a prophecy of the outcome of the struggle, 
daily growing tenser, between the plutocratic Trusts and the 
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American democracy. It is certainly curious to mark how 
in American popular literature the Trusts are being painted 
year by year in more ominous colours, and if we are to 
accept Vanessa as a straw which shows which wav the 
wind is blowing we may anticipate very stormy weather 
ahead of the millionaires. In Constantine Ralli’s story 
the villain of the piece is the great multi-millionaire 
Amory Burnside, who might be regarded as_ the 
malignant double of the hero of Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s novel, A Ruler of Kings. Vanessa, the beauti- 
ful heroine, is a society tool in Burnside’s hands, and 
she is used by him to dazzle and to win to his side ihe 
important politicians, who are standing out against his 
financial schemes. The rulers of the omnipotent Trusts, 
however, overreach themselves by their insatiate greed, and 
Burnside and the plutocrats are forced to fly for their lives 
when mob law reigns in the great American cities. The 
last third of the book, which describes how Burnside and 
Vanessa are hunted down, makes exciting reading, and the 
author shows in these passages a power of picturesque 
description which recalls our old friend Ouida. We would 
however, suggest to the author that in her next novel 
she should discard sensational incident and give us a 
study closer to life of the relations between American 
“society ’ and the masses of the democracy. That she 
could do this there is some evidence afforded in the present 
novel. While the European scenes between Vanessa and 
Count Mirandola are altogether too Ouidaesque for us to 
swallow, the portrait of the young American Winthrop, one 
of “ the forty,” we may remark is distinctly clever. 





TCHAIKOVSKI. 
TcHAIKOVsKI. ‘The Music of the Masters.” By Dr. E. 
Markham Lee. London: Philip Wellby. 2s. 6d. net. 


1904. 

Mrs. NEWMARCH’s book of a few years ago gave us the 
main facts of Tchaikovski's life, but she had not the space 
for a detailed analysis of all his work. This has now been 
supplied by Dr. Markham Lee. In accordance with the 
plan of the series, biographical details are restricted to a 
brief table of dates and events, thus leaving the whole 
space of the book for a discussion of the composer's work. 
We do not all agree as to Tchaikovski’s ultimate worth, 
and many people will differ here and there from Dr. Lee’s 
judgments ; but his copious and musicianly analysis of the 
works make the book indispensable to the modera 


amateur. Practically everything that Tchaikovski wrcte 
is here dealt with. In his exposition of the Fifth 
Symphony, Dr. Lee might have shown the general 


affiliation of the themes through all the move- 
ments; and perhaps he has hardly brought out the full 
emotional meaning of the work. Points like these, how- 
ever, are to a great extent matters of individual feeling ; 
and Dr. Lee may after all have done wisely in not forcing 
a hard-and-fast interpretation down the reader's throat, 
but simply giving him the musical information that will 
help him to understand the work and think about it for 
himself. The book should be of real service to every 
concert-goer. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Quarterly Review for October opens with an anony- 
mous article on the Panama Canal of great interest and 
value both for the numerous facts presented in it and 
fot the conclusions to which the writer is led by those facts. 
He thinks that the canal will stimulate traffic between the 
eastern and southern States of America and the western 
coast of America and the Pacific area generally, but that 
it is not likely to do much good to British commerce. 
Another anonymous article, on the Divina Commedia, 
puts the case against Dante both as an artist and as a man. 
This was worth doing, and it is well and temperately done. 
It is not well that a poet, however great, should avenge 
his private or political animosities by describing the dam- 


nation of his enemies. ‘The poetry of such descriptions 
is only accidental, and not inherent in the subject. Mr. 
Hogarth gives an account of the Excavations of the Palace 
at Knossos, which is now almost entirely uncovered. ‘The 
discoveries there, he says, seem to prove that the art of 
the great Classic Age was less of a creation than a re- 


nascence from this long-lost prehistoric art. Proots 
thicken that there is no break in the continuity of 


Hellenic art. An article on the Polish nation contrasts 
the different methods of Russian, Prussian, and Austrian 
government. ‘The Russians still try to crush out Polish 
nationality by purely barbaric means. ‘The Prussians try 
means more civilised and luckily more inadequate. In 
Austrian Poland there is now no attempt at extirpation. 
But under all three nations the Poles refuse to die out 
and still persist in their claim for liberty. Professor Lewis 
Jones has made a not very interesting article out of a 
very interesting subject, Traherne and the Religious 
Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. He is too con 
descending to Herbert and Vaughan, and consequently 
fails in comprehension of them. Mr. Roger Fry’s article 
on French Painting in the Middle Ages, suggested, no 
doubt, by the recent exhibition of primitives in Paris, 
is a valuable piece of work upon a subject about which 
little is yet known. The great mass of mediaval French 
pictures has been destroyed. There remain only a few 
disconnected masterpieces, from which we may surmise 
that in France there existed a primitive school almost as 
important as that of the Netherlands—a school in which 
Teutonic and Latin influences struggled for mastery as 
they did later im the decadence of the Early Flemish 
school. The Master of Balliol writes about the Influence 
of Kant upon Modern Thought, and Mr. Lyddeker upon 
the Animals of Africa. , 

The Edinburgh Review for October is a very good 
number. ‘The first article, on “ France and the Vatican, 
takes an unfavourable view of the political capacity of the 
present Pope, who is described as a man so inexperienced in 
matters outside the Church that “ he sees men as trees walk- 
ing,” and has no understanding of the true state of affairs 
in France. Another interesting article on the intellectual 
condition of Roman Catholics in Germany professes to 
find the same intellectual faults in them. ‘The Roman 
Catholics, having long secluded themselves from contro- 
versy, now show their inexperience in it. They conduct 
their case clumsily, and fall readily under the influence of 
charlatans and windbags. The article on Byzantine archi- 
tecture is a most valuable treatise upon the theory of that 
style. The writer holds that it is the only successful appli- 
cation of the Oriental idea of colour to great art, and 
that its real triumph was not at Sta. Sophia, but in St. 
Mark’s, at Venice. The essence of the true Byzantine 
style lies in the employment of mosaic, not as ornament, 
but as the very material of the building. Venice, the 
writer says, imbibed the Oriental instinct for colour, and 


both in architecture and painting applied it with a 
Western thoroughness and intellectual power. Another 


side of Venetian civilisation is treated in the “Commercial 
and Fiscal Policy of the Venetian Republic,” an article 
of great learning, in which a number of most interest- 
ing facts are very well arranged.’ The article on “Some 
Recent French and English Plays,” contrasts the still 
persisting though disorganised vitality of the French 
stage with the deadness of the English. The criticisms of 
particular plays, however, are somewhat Philistine. The 
article on “ Prosper Mérimée ” gives a very vivid picture of 
a curious and elaborate character, but the writer perhaps 
takes Mérimée rather too seriously. There are interesting 
articles also on the Scottish Churches controversy and on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, analysed into absurdities 
for, perhaps, the thousandth time. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones, by G. B.-J. (2 vels., 
Macmillan, 3os. net), is a life of the great painter by Lady 
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Burne-Jones, with many interesting illustrations taken from 
among his less-known works and sketches often humor- 
ous. The book contains a full account of his intimacy 
wit. many famous men. George Romney, by Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower (Duckworth, #3 3s. net), is a full ac- 
count of the artist’s life and work, with many illustrations. 
The reproductions from drawings are particularly interest- 
ing. The catalogue of Romney’s works is taken from Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s work on Romney. Presidential Pro- 
tiems, by Grover Cleveland (Putnam’s), will find maay 
readers because of the position once held by its author, if 
for no other reason. It contains an article on the Vene- 
zuelan controversy, in which, according to Mr. Cleveland, 
the American people exhibited a sublime patriotism and 
devotion to their nation’s honour. Familiar London, by 
Rose Barton (A. and C. Black, 20s. net), consists of a 
series of articles on a variety of subjects connected with 
different parts of London. The illustrations, reproduc- 
tions in colour from water-colours, are rather pretty. 
Memorials of the Martyr King, by Allan Fea (Lane, 
45 55. net), is a very sumptuous volume, splendidly illus- 
trated. It contains an account of the last two years of 
Charles I.’s reign, and is full of historical matter interesting 
to many besides Jacobites. Wanderings Round the 
World, by James Pinnock (Fisher Unwin, 21s. net), is an 
account of travels in many countries, illustrated with 
interesting photographs. Among theological books re- 
ceived we may mention Letters to the Seven Churches of 
Asia, by Professor W. 'M. ‘Ramsay, D.C.L. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s.), Zhe Forgiveness of Sins and Other Ser- 
mons, by George Adam Smith (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), 
Studies in Biblical Law, by Harold M. Wiener (D. Nutt, 
3s. 6d. net), The Church in Madras, by Rev. Frank Penny 
(Smith, Elder, 21s. net). We have received also the 
volume of the Cambridge Natural History on Fishes, 
Ascidians, etc., by various authors (Macmillan, 17s. net). 
Historical Mysteries (Smith, Elder, gs. net) is a series of 
essays by Mr. Andrew Lang, on subjects such as_ the 
Diamond Necklace, Karpar Hauser, The Chevalier D’Eon, 
etc. Most of the essays have appeared in the Cornhill 
Magazine. The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in 
English Literature, by Barrett Wendell (Macmillan, 7s. 
net), is a reprint of the Clark Lectures, given at Cam- 
bridge in 1902-1903. It contains chapters on the Drama, 
Prose, Poetry,Puritanism, Milton, the Age of Dryden, etc. 
Mr. Wendell is an American, and almost simultaneously 
Professor Butcher was delivering a series of lectures on 
Greek subjects at Harvard University. These are reprinted 
by Messrs. Macmillan (7s. net), and include chapters on 
Greece and Israel, Greece and Pheenicia, The Greek Love 
of Knowledge, and Greek Literary Criticism. Mr. Bryce 
in his preface to the new edition of The Holy Roman 
Empire (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) says that he has only made 
changes and enlargements where they seemed to be most 
needed, while new chapters have been added about the 
Byzantine Empire and the Constitution of the new German 
Empire. Mr. Lane has published a new novel called 
Dear Fatherland, by Lieutenant Bilse, author of Zife in 
a Garrison Town (6s.) Among the many volumes 
of poems received we may mention William 
Shakespeare: Pedagogue and Poacher, a drama, by 
Richard Garnett (Lane, 3s. 6d. net); Sonnets 
and Sweet Airs, a volume of poems on musical subjects, by 
John Todhunter (Elkin Mathews, 1s. net); A/usa Vertr- 
cordia, by Francis Coutts (Lane, 3s. 6d. net); A Chaplet 
of Verses for Children, by Mrs. Alfred Baldwin (Mathews, 
3s. 6d. net); and Poems, by Alfred Noyes (Blackwood, 
3s. 6d. net). We have also received Cassell’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia (12s. 6d. net), which is based on the Concise 
Cyclopadia of the same publishers, and contains many use- 
ful ilustrations. Amonig the novels of the week are: Next 
Door Neighbours, by W. Pett Ridge (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 6s.); Godfrey Martin, Undergraduate, by Charles 
Turley (London: W. Heinemann, 6s.); By What 
Authority ? by Robert Hugh Benson (Isbister and Co., 
6s.); Dialstone Lane, by W. W. Jacobs (George Newnes, 
Limited, 3s. 6d.). 





MESSRS, GONSTABLE'S LIST. 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S NEW BOOK. 
GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., 


Author of ‘‘A Life of William Shakespeare,” &c. Illustrated with Portraits, 
Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

‘*Mr. Lee’s biographies are solid and valuable pieces of work. . . there is fre- 
quent evidence of original work, and Mr. Lee's somewhat formal manner rises at 
times to a sort of eloquence, the more impressive from its ordinary severity.” 

»rof. C. H. Herrorp, in Manchester Guardian. 

“An admirable synopsis of this radiant epoch of English history.” _ 

— Morning Post. 

‘** The fine pen portraits which occur repeatedly in these pages—in the patriotic, 
handsome, welcome volume now before us.”—Fall Mall Gazette. 

“The book, like all its author's writings, is learned and well weighed, so 
that its opinions carry authority ; while its sober enthusiasm and dignified manner 
of writing cannot but recommend it highly to general readers who wish seriously 
to instruct themselves as to the achievements of the great Englishmen whom it 
commemorates.” —Scotsman. 


THE OLD ROAD. 
By H. BELLOC, 
Author of ‘The Road to Rome.” With numerous Photogravures and other 
Illustrations by WILLIAM HYDE. Maps and Plans. 3is. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Hilaire Belloc describes with much fascination of style his exploration of 
the Pilgrim's Way from Winchester to Canterbury.” —Standard. 

** It is full of the undivided wayward judgments of a strong individual person- 
ality, and forms, with letterpress and illustrations in harmony, quite one of the 
most attractive ot the gift-books of the year.”"—Daily News. 


Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM'S Rectorial Address, ‘“‘ THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE STATE.” Paper, 1s. net.; buckram, 28. 6d. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


TATE. 
By the Right Hon. CEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 


JOHN OF GAUNT. By S. ARMITAGE-SMITH. With 
Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

“We find here equally bold and striking views of the great Duke's domesric 
relations and his influence upon the civilisation of his : ge. The Appendices 
supply much curious information and the index deserves special commendation. 
Sumptuously produced, the illustrations are singularly appropriate. . . . No 


more important work on medizval history has appeared during recent years.” — 
Athenaum. 


THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. By 
PHILIP A. WILKINS. Being an Account of the 520 Acts of Bravery for 
which the Decoration has been awarded, and Portrait of 392 Recipients. 
4to, 218. net. 

**Nothing but praise can be found for this admirable volume. In it are 
gathered together complete and graphic, but modestly truthful and accurate 
accounts of the 520 acts of bravery which have earned the coveted cross. It is a 
volume that should find a place in every British home. Mr. Wilkins has done 
his work well, and his volume distinctly supplies a want.” —S¢. James's Gazette, 


INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Goopricn Freer, Author 
of ** Outer Isles.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Miss Goodrich Freer writes of Jerusalem rather from the historical than the 
religious standpoint. She describes the Jerusalem of to-day, its various creeds 
and races, its inner life, Jewssh, Moslem, and Christian, all of which she has had 
unusual opportunities for observing during a long residence in the Holy City, 
devoted entirely to the study of its life in every aspect, opportunities which her 
linguistic attainments have enabled her to utilise to the utmost. 
LITERARY PORTRAITS. By Cuartes WuIsLey, Author 

of * A Book of Scoundrels,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 

An original series of Studies Rabelais, Commines, Casanova, Urquhart, and 
several of the famous Tudor Translators ( vith one or two Essays ina lighter vein). 
WILLIAM COBBETT. A Study of his Life as shown in 

his Writings. By E. 1. CARLYLE. Demy 8vo, illustrated, 78. 6d. net. 

“We have read this book with real enjoyment and interest.” —Athenaum. 

“Mr. Carlyle has a fascinating subject, and has written a very interesting 
book.” — Westminster Gazette. 

PROFESSOR OSLER’S NEW BOOK. , 
SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By Professor WILLIAM 
OSLER, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford. 28. 6d. 

** We can recommend this volume not only for its literary charm, but also for 
the thoughtful and suggestive diiscussion of the comforting conception of im- 
mortality from the standpoint of the scientific physician rather than from that 
of the ghilesasher or theologian. . . . Professor Osler's little book is worthy of 
him as a disciple of Sir Thomas Browne, and we can only hope that this, a 
modern Religio Medici, will be widely read and thoroughly studied by both lay 
and medical readers.—Zancet.” 


MR. JOHN FOX’S NEW_BOOK. 
CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME. By Joun Fox, 


Author of * The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” With Coloured 
Illustrations. 38. 6d. net. 


A NEW BCOK BY “0. S.” 
A HARVEST OF CHAFF. By Owen Seaman, Author 
of ** Borrowed Plumes.” Fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 
“To praise them is superfluous. . . . no one quite comes up to Mr. Seaman. 
This volume is fully up to the best of its predecessors. Whether the fun or the 
ingenuity is the more to be admired we cannot say. '—Sfectator. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DIVINE FIRE. May SINCLAIR. 
VERANILDA, GEORGE GISSING, 
PATHS OF JUDGMENT. ANNE DovuGLas SEDGWICK. 
THE BANDOLERO. PauL GWYNNE. 
IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. Miriam MICHELSON 
THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE. 


CHARLES G, D. ROBERTS. 
A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16, James St., Haymarket, S.W. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 
Noruinc checks the buoyant gaiety of markets nowadays. 
High rates for money at the Settlement at the end of the 
month were disregarded altogether, though they were 
caused not only by the seasonable hardening of the Money 
market, but also by an appreciable addition to the amount 
of speculative positions that had to be carried; then the 
newspapers tried hard to make the City’s flesh creep by 
stories of a Russian army that is supposed to be massing 
on the Afghan frontier, but in its present temper the 
City did not mind a.bit. Business was fairly active, 
though perhaps not quite as good as it has been of late 
certainly not nearly as energetic as it was before the North 
Sea incident—but everybody was cheerful and hopeful, 
and prices went soaring up in nearly all the active markets, 
and the Kaffir Circus—on the activity and firmness of 
which the happiness of the Stock Exchange depends so 
much—remained very strong, realisations in one section 
being veiled by the rampancy that was prevalent in others. 
The monetary position made some judicious observers 
wonder whether all this buoyancy was not a little over- 
done, but even it was decidedly improved by the events of 
the week, for in the first place a large shipment of gold 
to the Argentine was either cancelled or was a purely 
imaginary bogey all through the early part of the week, 
and then came ‘the welcome news that a million in 
sovereigns was leaving India for London, and would 
arrive just before the end of the year, in time to reinforce 
the Bank of England’s position at an important moment. 


It is said that this shipment from India is neces- 
sitated by the urgent need that the Government there has 
of silver for coinage purposes. This is most reasonable 
and likely, but, all the same, I cannot see why on earth 
the India Government should adopt the expensive expe- 
dient of shipping gold to pay for its silver at a time when 
the exchange is so strongly in favour of India that not 
long ago people were actually wondering whether London 
would not have to send sovereigns to Bombay, and this 
possibility was only averted by ‘the freedom with which 
the India Council sold drafts. However, Governments 
move in a mysterious way when they indulge in financial 
operations, and it may be that the Indian bureaucracy has 
some occult reason for flying in the face of every rule of 
exchange and shipping gold when it could pay for its 
purchases by the ordinary mechanism of civilised com- 
merce, with advantage to itself or to the taxpayers whom 
it is supposed to look after so paternally. The Money 
market did not trouble itself about the how or the why; 
it was enough for it that relief was coming in the shape 
of a million sovereigns, making a considerable difference 
to the ‘aspect of the market and rendering a rise in 
Bank-rate less probable. In the meantime money is very 
scarce and most of the discount business is still done by 
the Bank of England, which is thus acquiring a hold on 
the market which will doubtless be very useful in January. 

erent 

There was quite a boom in Grand Trunk stocks on 
the news that Messrs. Speyer Bros. have undertaken the 
finance of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. It will be 
remembered that the Grand Trunk Company is 
responsible for the construction of the western 
portion of the line, and since its credit has necessarily 
suffered to some extent owing to the disastrous results of 
the first half of this year, when weather of quite excep- 
tional severity increased enormously the expense of con- 
ducting its traffic, some apprehension was felt by those 
interested as to the terms on which the company would be 
able to raise the necessary money. The announcement 
that Messrs. Speyer Bros. had come to the rescue was 
therefore most opportunely welcome, since the strength 
of the connections of this powerful firm makes it a fore- 
gone conclusion that the capital will be obtained on the 
most favourable terms possible. Some operators went 
even further, and maintained that the mere fact that 
Messrs. Speyer Bros. had associated themselves with the 
issue meant that they had satisfied themselves that the 


ultimate success of the Grand Trunk Pacific system was 
already assured, and that therefore the stocks of the 
Grand ‘Trunk proper were a certain spec. All this, of 
course, is just a@ little extravagant. Messrs. Speyer 
can doubtless see as far through a brick wall as anyone, 
and it is quite true that their judgment has been borne 
out in an extraordinary manner in the past by the uniform 
success of the ventures with which they have been asso 
ciated, but it is not given even to them to make certain 
that the result of that magnificent speculation, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, will bring profit to the parent company. 
And I have no doubt that they would be the first to depre- 
cate such belief in their prophetic powers. 

The 8oth annual report of the Clerical, Medical, and 
General Life Assurance Society shows the solid progress 
to which students of the company’s affairs are accustomed. 
New assurances to the number of 787 were granted 
for £836,891, yielding in annual premiums £29,474. 
Re-assurances were effected to the extent of £166,600, 
with annual premiums of £5,794. The net new business 
was thus £670,291 in sums assured, yielding annual 
premiums of £23,680. It included 16 redemption assur- 
ances for fixed terms, assuring £46,750 and bearing 
annual premiums of £3,392. The premium income rose 
from £325,999 to £331,590 and the interest income 
from £151,715 to £157,609, while the total income of 
the year showed a satisfactory expansion from £478,201 
to £489,870. Claims arose by the death of 232 persons, 
assured under 292 policies, for the total sum of £252,646, 
as compared with £199,180 in the preceding year. 
Though exceeding the sum reported in the last 
account, the claims were still much below the amount 
that might have been expected by the standard tables. 
The sum paid for surrenders was £28,432, and the other 
outgoings were moderate in relation to the volume of 
business transacted, the expenses of management repre- 
senting #12 15s. 6d. per cent. of the premium income 
as compared with £13 3s. 3d. in the preceding year. In 
the result there was an excess of revenue over all expendi- 
ture of £126,326, which raised the assurance fund at the 
end of the year to £4,132,218. To the safe investment 
of this large fund the directors have continued to give their 
careful attention, the mean rate of interest yielded having 
been £3 16s. 7d. per cent., against £3 16s. 2d. in the 
preceding year. Better rates of interest are now obtained 
on the society’s mortgages and loans, and although the 
improvement has not yet taken full effect, it is gratifying 
to know that the interest return on the assurance fund 
again shows some tendency to increase. 





The sensation of the week was the suspension of the 
London and Paris Exchange, Limited, an_ institution 
which has lately attracted a good deal of attention by the 
lavishness of its advertisements and the large business 
that it was believed to be doing with their assistance ; it 
was hence very much a thorn in the side of the Stock 
Exchange, which received the news of its difficulties with 
glee that was only tempered by the fact that a good many 
members were believed to be involved by them. At the 
time of writing it is still hoped that the business of the 
company may be resuscitated almost immediately, and it 
would certainly be a pity if a widely ramified institution 
such as this, fulfilling, at any rate, the useful function of 
keeping the Stock Exchange up to the mark, were allowed 
to become wholly shipwrecked. [t is said that the pre- 
sent difficulties are due to extensive operations in options. 

New issues are beginning to come along more freely. 
Pettigrew and Stephens was a Glasgow concern which 
offered Preference shares and Debenture stock, while the 
African and European Investment Company was a new 
Kaffir venture. Then the Commercial Gas Company has 
a little bit of stock to sell by tender, and it is said that the 
colonies are about to condescend once more to favour 
London with their attentions, led by Mr. Seddon. 


JANUS. 
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The Illustrations are by Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON. 





CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

F it were not for the publishers, what splendid 
books we might have! That is the sentiment that 
comes to mind as one turns over most of the new 
children’s books. For there are this year more signs 
than usual that books for children have been written 
to be published rather than to be a solace and enter- 
tainment to their readers. 

The disease which—publishers assisting—has de- 
scended upon books for children, as well as upon so 
many Other branches of literature, might be called the 
plague of yearliness. Books are now written in the 
year, for the year; whereas there used to be an effort 
to write them at leisure for posterity. 
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“AUTHORS ARE VERY QUICK TO DO WHAT THEY ARE TOLD.” 


Novelists, under the yearly system, must be ready 
with their hundred thousand words, or there is trouble. 
Quantity first of all. But when it comes to the authors 
of children’s books, the fewer the words the better 
seems to be therule. Only a momentary joy is offered, 
in place of the old copious friendliness that failed not. 
A single idea is expanded into a book, whereas once 
it occupied a page. Look at Zhe Twins by Mr. Hassall, 
for example: a brief ballad, with accompanying plates, 
ofa good boy and a bad boy. Once it would have 
made one contribution to a comic annual : now it is a 
formidable Christmas present. But there is very little 
nutriment in it, and a return to it (its power of causing 
the reader to return being the real test of a children’s 
book : the first reading is nothing) is not compulsory. 

So many of the new children’s books which I have 
seen are too slender and too expensive. Perhaps the 
most glaring offender is Zuffy and the Merboo (Brimley 
Johnson), by Miss Phyllis Gotch—an example of the 
new nonsense. It costs six shillings, and contains 
fifteen pictures and thirty-eight four-lined stanzas. 
That is to say, ina quarter of an hour the book is done. 


Six shillings for a quarter of an hour is high pay. If 
each of the fifteen pictures represented some dramatic 
incident or was crowded with recognisable life, the 
expense might be justified; but each depicts very 
nakedly a single occurrence, without drama, or, to my 


mind, any compelling interest. The child offered this 


book as a Christmas present, and no other, might 
indeed complain of emptiness. 











‘‘A CHILD OFFERED THIS XMAS PRESENT AND NO OTHER. 


That child must be protected. The remedy, of 
course, ought to be with the parents and friends ; but 
the worst of it is that whereas we look very narrowly 
at the books which we buy for ourselves, too many of 
us are in the habit of thinking that anything will do for 
the dear children. It follows that someone must come 











‘* SOME KIND UNCLE.’ 
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forward to take their side against what might be called 
the Barmecide Series, or books without nourishment, 
almost chief of which this year is 7uffy and the Merboo. 

I have no doubt that 7uffy and the Merboo will be 
sold in some numbers. ‘' Oh, yes, Zuffy and the 
Merboo,” I seem to hear the kind uncle saying ; ‘‘ that 
sounds very funny. I will have that.” If any kind uncle 
should chance to see these pages (I know nothing 
about the circulation of Zhe Speaker) 1 hope he 
will take the hint and buy one or two other books as 
well. I should be wretched if I thought that 7ufy was 
the only present his little niece or nephew received. 

All this is rather hard on Miss Phyllis Gotch, who 
has a great deal of fun and fancy, but her book chances 
to be the most striking example of the new publishing 
for children—publishing which many years ago, when 
comic precocity began and ended in a portfolio passed 
among friends and relations, would have been impos- 
sible. Then it was private; to-day it is six shillings. 














“PARENTS MUST, THINK MORE BEFORE THEY_BUY.” 2 


Two things are necessary if any more classical 
books for children are to be written. Parents must 
think more before they buy, which means that often 
they will not buy the new book at all but will ask for a 
reprint of something good ; and thus the second need, 
that authors should take more pains, will automati- 
cally come to be realised. For authors are very quick 
to do what they are told when it is the public and not 
a reviewer who tells them. A child is as much worth 
writing for, and taking pains for, as any man or 
woman, however publishers may foster a contrary 
impression. 

The old sympathetic patience cannot be extinct. 
Many authors still possess it, but the success of gifts 
of rapid production, the more haphazard methods, 
which answer the purpose equally well with the pub- 
lishers, discourages them. So long as haste can make 
books of sufficient attractiveness to supply the need of 
the year and satisfy the very lenient critical standards 
of those who buy books for children, so long is it 

















** AUTHORS SHOULD TAKE MORE PAINS,” 


unlikely that the old thoughtful thoroughness will be 
restored, 

And yet among the new children’s books which | 
have seen—only a few out of many—are two or three 
with the mark of long life upon them. Chief is 
Mrs. Clifford’s Getting Well of Dorothy (Methuen) 
which has many permanent qualities and is wholly 
charming. And Mr. Darton’s deft and discreet 
paraphrase of the Canterbury Tales (Wells Gardner), 
should not soon be laid aside to gather dust. And Zhe 
Pendletons (Hodder and Stoughton), by E. M. Jame- 
son, is an excellent example of the family story. Mr. 
Belloc may be finding many more satisfying volumes 
than I have done; but in my experience this year 
the great needs are sympathetic thoroughness and 
abundance. 

The miscellanies, to some extent, meet the second 
requirement. They, at any rate, can be lingered over 
and returned to, because they have so much mixed 
reading in them. But a collection, however fat, of 
odds and ends has not the same value as the patient 
sympathetic work of a single mind. Messrs. Blackie 
have a cheery Annual full of pictures, stories, and 
verses; Mr. Grant Richards has another; Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, and Co. have a Wonder Bock on similar 
lines ; and each of these has something for everybody. 
But unity is wanting. The collections are fortuitous: 
all kinds of standards jostling shoulders. In Mr. 
Punch's Christmas Book (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) 
this unity is to be found, the pictures being wholly the 
work of the editor, Miss Olga Morgan, who has brought 
very charming and delicate sympathy to bear upon the 
volume, and has evoked a similar gift from Miss 
Christian, the writer of the principal story. 
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“ AMERICA READS ‘BUSTER BILL.’” 


Another noticeable phenomenon of the present season 
1s the incursion of Buster Brown. Buster Brown and 
his Resolutions (Chambers), a vast oblong book, covers 
my table. In America every Sunday brings round 
another record of Buster’s colossal and incorrigible mis- 
chief, and his originator, Mr. W. F. Outcault, is, I 
understand, one of the most popular humorists in that 
country. The States (Usona) rock in merriment to see 
Buster covered with coal dust, or so glued to the floor 
that he can rise only by leaving his knickerbockers 
behind him. The recurring spectacle of Buster in a 
reversed position receiving treatment (invariably use- 
less) from the back of a hair brush leads to a weekly 
ecstasy of joy. Where we in England hear the cheer- 
ful Sabbath bells, the Americans hear only each other’s 
inextinguishable laughter. The Mew York Herald may 
strain every nerve to describe for its readers the really 
interesting occurrences of life—its murders and em- 
bezzlements and burlesque actresses—but the new 
adventure of Buster Brown remains the real thing. And 
now an English publishing firm asks us to join Buster's 
audience. But parents must go (as Buster would say) 
very slow with this particular boy. 





‘ANOTHER NATION'S NAUGHTINESSES. 


It was I think the poet of ‘‘Hohenlinden” who 
wrote in a lady’s album an epigram ending with the 
lines : 
“ There’s nothing original in me, 
Excepting original sin,” 


It is of course very doubtful it even his sin was 
original: sinners are not less plagiarists than are 
philanthropists; but that is no reason why we in this 
country should welcome as reading for our imitative 
nurseries the record of such an American enfant terrible 
as Buster Brown. A Free Trader in everything else, | 
would put a prohibitive tax on another nation’s 
naughtinesses. At any cost our children’s sins must 
be kept as original as may be. We must not acquire 
them from a Transatlantic Trust. 

That is how one writes about Buster Brown, from 
one’s naturally superior adult position. One deplores 
the glorification of such pranks, and calls upon children 
rather to read The Adventures of Cock Robin(Cassell), Mr. 
Kearton’s very pleasant natural history book, or to look 
on Mr. Leslie Brooke's charming pictures for the old 
nursery tales. ‘‘ This horrid little American boy,” one 
says, ‘‘should be avoided, He is often vulgar, always 
dangerous and destructive, and his achievements are 
depicted without grace and in a singularly crude 
scheme of colour.” And yet in one house that I know 
Buster Brown is the only new book among scores that 
has received any devoted attention at all. 

Buster’s success is, however, but momentary. All 
the best evidence shows that children do not want 
funny books at all. They have their own fun. What 
they want is grave histories of life, either wonderful 
or circumstantial, and grave pictures with the same 
qualities. All our best men and women, recalling the 
really friendly books of their childhood, do not recollect 
any intrusion of Buster Brownism; they remember 
Gulliver and Christian, Crusoe and Marryat, the 
Taylors’ poems and the Lambs’ tales, illustrated 
Bibles and emblems. And this reminds me_ that 
I was lately looking at a perfect picture book for 
children—the large folio edition of Jacob Cats’ works, 
with hundreds of circular copper-plate designs of 
recognisable animal life and human life by Adrian 
Vander Venne. The reading does not matter, it is the 
pictures in this book which are so fascinating. The 
pictures would be worth reprinting, with a little suitable 
text, while the necessary close time for new children’s 
books was in progress, during which authors were 
compelled to strive again for patience and under- 
standing. 

E. V. Lucas. 
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forward to take their side against what might be called 
the Barmecide Series, or books without nourishment, 
almost chief of which this year is Tuffy and the Merboo. 

I have no doubt that 7uffy and the Merboo will be 
sold in some numbers. ‘Oh, yes, Zuffy and the 
Merboo,” 1 seem to hear the kind uncle saying ; ‘‘ that 
sounds very funny. I will have that.” If any kind uncle 
should chance to see these pages (I know nothing 
about the circulation of Zhe Speaker) 1 hope he 
will take the hint and buy one or two other books as 
well. I should be wretched if I thought that 7ufy was 
the only present his little niece or nephew received. 

All this is rather hard on Miss Phyllis Gotch, who 
has a great deal of fun and fancy, but her book chances 
to be the most striking example of the new publishing 
for children—publishing which many years ago, when 
comic precocity began and ended in a portfolio passed 
among friends and relations, would have been impos- 
sible. Then it was private; to-day it is six shillings. 
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Two things are necessary if any more classical 
books for children are to be written. Parents must 
think more before they buy, which means that often 
they will not buy the new book at all but will ask for a 
reprint of something good ; and thus the second need, 
that authors should take more pains, will automati- 
cally come to be realised. For authors are very quick 
to do what they are told when it is the public and not 
a reviewer who tells them. A child is as much worth 
writing for, and taking pains for, as any man or 
woman, however publishers may foster a contrary 
impression. 

The old sympathetic patience cannot be extinct. 
Many authors still possess it, but the success of gifts 
of rapid production, the more haphazard methods, 
which answer the purpose equally well with the pub- 
lishers, discourages them. So long as haste can make 
books of sufficient attractiveness to supply the need of 
the year and satisfy the very lenient critical standards 
of those who buy books for children, so long is it 

















** AUTHORS SHOULD TAKE MORE PAINS,” 


unlikely that the old thoughtful thoroughness will be 
restored. 

And yet among the new children’s books which I 
have seen—only a few out of many—are two or three 
with the mark of long life upon them. Chief is 
Mrs. Clifford’s Getting Well of Dorothy (Methuen) 
which has many permanent qualities and is wholly 
charming. And Mr. Darton’s deft and discreet 
paraphrase of the Canterbury Tales (Wells Gardner), 
should not soon be laid aside to gather dust. And Zhe 
Pendletons (Hodder and Stoughton), by E. M. Jame- 
son, is an excellent example of the family story. Mr. 
Belloc may be finding many more satisfying volumes 
than I have done; but in my experience this year 
the great needs are sympathetic thoroughness and 
abundance. 

The miscellanies, to some extent, meet the second 
requirement. They, at any rate, can be lingered over 
and returned to, because they have so much mixed 
reading in them. But a collection, however fat, of 
odds and ends has not the same value as the patient 
sympathetic work of a single mind. Messrs. Blackie 
have a cheery Annual full of pictures, stories, and 
verses; Mr. Grant Richards has another; Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, and Co. have a Wonder Bock on similar 
lines ; and each of these has something for everybody. 
But unity is wanting. The collections are fortuitous : 
all kinds of standards jostling shoulders. In Mr. 
Punch's Christmas Book (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) 
this unity is to be found, the pictures being wholly the 
work of the editor, Miss Olga Morgan, who has brought 
very charming and delicate sympathy to bear upon the 
volume, and has evoked a similar gift from Miss 
Christian, the writer of the principal story. 
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“ AMERICA READS ‘BUSTER BILL.’” 


Another noticeable phenomenon of the present season 
1s the incursion of Buster Brown. Buster Brown and 
his Resolutions (Chambers), a vast oblong book, covers 
my table. In America every Sunday brings round 
another record of Buster’s colossal and incorrigible mis- 
chief, and his originator, Mr. W. F. Outcault, is, I 
understand, one of the most popular humorists in that 
country. The States (Usona) rock in merriment to see 
Buster covered with coal dust, or so glued to the floor 
that he can rise only by leaving his knickerbockers 
behind him. The recurring spectacle of Buster in a 
reversed position receiving treatment (invariably use- 
less) from the back of a hair brush leads to a weekly 
ecstasy of joy. Where we in England hear the cheer- 
ful Sabbath bells, the Americans hear only each other’s 
inextinguishable laughter. The New York Herald may 
strain every nerve to describe for its readers the really 
interesting occurrences of life—its murders and em- 
bezzlements and burlesque actresses—but the new 
adventure of Buster Brown remains the real thing. And 
now an English publishing firm asks us to join Buster's 
audience. But parents must go (as Buster would say) 
very slow with this particular boy. 





*“ ANOTHER NATION'S NAUGHTINESSES. 


It was I think the poet of ‘‘Hohenlinden” who 
wrote in alady’s album an epigram ending with the 


lines : 
“‘ There’s nothing original in me, 
Excepting original sip,” 


It is of course very doubtful if even his sin wis 
original: sinners are not less plagiarists than are 
philanthropists; but that is no reason why we in this 
country should welcome as reading for our imitative 
nurseries the record of such an American enfant terrible 
as Buster Brown. A Free Trader in everything else, I 
would put a prohibitive tax on another nation’s 
naughtinesses. At any cost our children’s sins must 
be kept as original as may be. We must not acquire 
them from a Transatlantic Trust. 

That is how one writes about Buster Brown, from 
one’s naturally superior adult position. One deplores 
the glorification of such pranks, and calls upon children 
rather to read 7he Adventures of Cock Robin(Cassell), Mr. 
Kearton’s very pleasant natural history book, or to look 
on Mr. Leslie Brooke’s charming pictures for the old 
nursery tales. ‘‘ This horrid little American boy,” one 
says, ‘‘should be avoided, He is often vulgar, always 
dangerous and destructive, and his achievements are 
depicted without grace and in a singularly crude 
scheme of colour.” And yet in one house that I know 
Buster Brown is the only new book among scores that 
has received any devoted attention at all. 

Buster’s success is, however, but momentary. All 
the best evidence shows that children do not want 
funny books at all. They have their own fun. What 
they want is grave histories of life, either wonderful 
or circumstantial, and grave pictures with the same 
qualities. All our best men and women, recalling the 
really friendly books of their childhood, do not recollect 
any intrusion of Buster Brownism; they remember 
Gulliver and Christian, Crusoe and Marryat, the 
Taylors’ poems and the Lambs’ tales, illustrated 
Bibles and emblems. And this reminds me _ that 
I was lately looking at a perfect picture book for 
children—the large folio edition of Jacob Cats’ works, 
with hundreds of circular copper-plate designs of 
recognisable animal life and human life by Adrian 
Vander Venne. The reading does not matter, it is the 
pictures in this book which are so fascinating. The 
pictures would be worth reprinting, with a little suitable 
text, while the necessary close time for new children’s 
books was in progress, during which authors were 
compelled to strive again for patience and under- 
standing. 

E. V. Lucas, 
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ON CHILDHOOD. 


OU know how there runs through all human letters 

the note of things lost. It is sometimes a 

passion, oftener a refrain, alwaysa motive ; and it breeds 

in the mind something which though rarely intense 
is permanently strong. 

Indeed, this is so true that things past, even if they 
are things of suffering (1 mean things painful, not 
things positively evil—for these by some good grace 
we are always permitted to forget if we take the 
right means), but things past, I say, even if they 
be painful, acquire a kind of tenderness of their 
own; the dangers we have run become heroic 
and feed us with laughter and with content 
around our fires. Of peaceful things it is truer 
still. The fields which we have known and now no 
longer know rise up and enter paradise. And in al] 
the human expression of human experience, | mean 
in all literature, the mere sound of memory sanctifies 
a phrase. So also does that which is the concomitant of 
memory—loss. Whodoes not know the way in which 
the soul moves when it hears the isolated line 
“ Hesperus e nobis aeguales abstulit unam” ; and who 
does not know Victor Hugo's ‘‘ Laissez ce gui tombe tom- 
ber” ; or Barry Cornwall’s admirable verb, ‘‘ the joy that 
stung me when I was a boy” ? 

And that brings me to childhood, which is my 
theme. For this everyone, even he who has gained the 
whole world, has lost. It is the common regret, the 
common memory. In this time of ours which is jaded, 
and either over-fed or servile, a sort of worship of 
childhood has grown up, and 1 remember that fad as 
I consider these books before me. The child’s 
book to-day is as much a relief for the mind of the 
adult who writes it as an appeal to the mind 
of the child who is to read it. And there is a 
third thing, I mean a side appeal to the older person 
who may come across it. Therefore, in judging such 
a pile of books as lies before me here I hardly know 
what criterion to choose. Let me choose one of my 
own. Ihave a right to do so, for I have written books 
of this sort, and have desired that they should be read 
by older people and by children, but especially that 
they should express and relieve my own mind. The 
criterion I would take, therefore, in praising a book is 
one which I have at last become certain is the only 
one worth taking. Does the book please—no, does 
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the book absorb the attention of and do good to the 
child ? 

Now, here it behoves me to digress, I mean upon 
that word do good. It is no business of ours to amuse 
a child. A child, like an animal, or like an angel for 
that matter, like anything which is not in the middle 
of the fight to which mankind is aoomed, can interest 
itself in anything it comes across ; for souls at leisure 
the world is a mass of interesting toys. I well remem- 
ber how among the books I read as a child there was 
one upon theology. What interested me in this book? 
Why, the kind of print in which it was printed, 
which was very bold and strong; the smell of the 
paper, which I still remember, and which was 
different from the smell of other paper ; and the great 
pleasure of picking out stories which illustrated the 
writer's theme. The theology was not the theology of 
my family—far from it. It was the theology of some 
idiot to whom the house had been let. I would with 
the utmost rapidity skim the pages and discover the 
places where an interesting story was told. There was 
one most entertaining one about a man on a ship. it 
illustrated some heresy or other which I am not 
at the pains of recalling : a complete confidence in 
faith without works perhaps, or perhaps the doctrine 
that Christian men should never be afraid, or perhaps 
that the moon is made out of green cheese ; but anyhow 
it was a story in which an iceberg appeared out of the 
fog close to a ship, and I thought it a most entertain- 
ing story. There was also about this book a thing 
which I only noticed and which my elders never saw ; 
tail-pieces, possibly by Bewick, appeared here and there 
in the volume ; and surrounded as I was with Bewick’s 
work I had! oved him from the first days that I could 
see with my eyes. 

I say, then, that one cannot foretell what will please 
a child, though certainly if one bores him one has 
failed. And, remember, that where reading is con- 
cerned a child who is not bored is absorbed by the 
story. 

And now about doing the child good ; that is much 
more important than amusing him. He will be amused 
somehow, even if you give him nothing. But unless 
he is guided he will do himself the most grievous 
harm. So thought our fathers. And, thinking so, they 
produced the very best books for children that have 
ever been printed in the world: Mrs. Barbauld’s, Miss 
Edgeworth’s, the Boy's Own Book, and Evenings at 
Home——Evenings at Home, whose title I remember like 
a sort of symbol running through my childhood! I 
never knew the meaning of the title. I pronounced 
it all as one word. In this spirit also was produced 
the finest story for boys that there is in the English 
language, I mean Maslterman Ready, and that edition 
in which I read it I still have. My grandfather bought 
it as a young man for my uncle, and my son shall have 
it and his son after him. Ready is commonly to be 
seen in the illustrations with a top hat on steering a 
boat. There is a fine picture of a ship in a gale, under 
which is printed the simple legend ‘‘ Ship in a gale,” 
so that I went on thinking until I was about fifteen 
that a ship in a gale meant a hull with three stumps of 
masts, a little iury mizzen with a trysail, and a rag of 
storm-jib set forward. Anxiously have I looked for it 
all my life, and never have I seen it. Long before it 


comes to that the Norwegians have taken to the 
boats. 
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So accurate is the divine light within us (which in 
childhood you may remember was untarnished) that all 
bad taste, all affectation, all cynicism is at once dis- 
covered and discarded by the child. I remember as a 
child that there was a friend of my mother’s, an excel- 
lent water-colour painter, who would give us the 
children’s books, then fashionable, drawn by the 
hyperesthetes. Lord! how I riddled them through and 
through. How I scorned those thin legs, those starved 
and cowardly faces, and those exotic colours, and 
those senseless twiddles of ornament, and the false 
good taste of the whole thing. And how I loved 
him whom I still know to be the greatest of artists for 
children, De Monvel—whom I discovered in Chatterbox, 
for he was then poor and unknown and drew, I think, 
for that journal. That the others should have been 
put into my hands has always been a terrible 
warning to me of what should be put into the 
hands of my own children. Luckily it only saddened 
me, but who knows, it might have corrupted my taste. 

There is one—he has no name on earth—who drew 
a Christmas card I still possess, and who succeeded 
where all those half-men who later made great fortunes 
failed. He really did call up the emotions at which 
those men were striving. It was the picture of an old 
king asleep upon a throne beside an open archway that 
gave upon the night. Looking on this I saw—nay, 
looking on it to-day I see—not only the antique, but 
the immortal things. I say he has no name on earth. 
I suppose he was some poor devil who drew for one of 
the lithographic firms, but I went to him as to a refuge 
from the howling humbugs whom my elders in this 
tormented world of sin perhaps admired, perhaps 
pretended to admire. 

I have not yet come to the matter of doing the 
child good, and I doubt now if I shall ever come to it. 
It is not your fault, you say? No, it is the fault of the 
theme; but remember that I have to write on that 
theme, and that you are a part of society which makes 
me write on that theme. Anyhow, I am not going to 
continue the argument. 


You ask me, then, which of these books before me 
is going to give the child most pleasure and is going 
to do the child most good. 

As to the first you have already divined my answer. 
Ido not know. There is no one living who can say 
what will give the child most pleasure, nor what child 
in particular will get pleasure out of what. I, as a child, 
should certainly have got the greatest pleasure out of 
“ The Sun-Child,” because it would have helped me to 
escape from that which even in childhood I had begun 
to feel, I mean the weight of the clay. There were 
German stories (I remember) translated into English 
which I usedtoread. The pictures were of the German 
sort and bad, but the way in which the words made 
one think of the things beyond the world I never shall 
forget. And incidentally permit me to tell you that to 
every child who lives in a place where there are hills 
(and so did I), just beyond the hills is fairyland. To 
that country whatever book would take me was an 
angel. This is why, as a child, I should have picked 
out ‘* The Sun-Child.” 

But here, again, is the weakness of criticism. The 
more tense it is and the more true, the more circum- 
scribed and feeble. There are so many children who 
will like ‘‘ Bugies” that the reason of my neutrality 


makes me ashamed. It is simply that as a child I was 
quite indifferent to animals (except newts, which I kept 
in biscuit tins). There is not the slightest doubt that 
nine children out of ten will adore Buffles ; but it turns 
upon the understanding for dogs, which came with me 
very, very late—long after tobacco, and even two years 
after the criticism of materialist philosophy. 

Mrs. Clifford’s book,“ The Getting Well of Doroth;,” 
has one quality which none of the other books before 
me has, and I take off my hat to it at once; not (again) 
because that quality would have been supreme in my 
own childhood, but because I know that the way it 
does its work is as certain as it is imperceptible. The 
children who like style of this sort like it with all their 
souls, and for ever. It is to the literature of children 
what careful modern prose is to the literature of adults. 
There is no name for this quality. I will not call it 
simplicity, for it is something more. It is so positive 
that a negative definition sounds il!, but I can find no 
other, and I will put it in this way : that no sentence in 
the book is written from any other standpoint than 
that of the child who is to read it. It is a gymnastic 
feat for an adult to produce style of that kind, and, I 
repeat, I take off my hat to it. 

There remain the fairy stories, and those before me, 
The Pedlar’s Pack, In Fairyland, and The New World 
Fairy Book, are (after The Sun-Child) the books I should 
have taken away from the others when I was a child, 
with a strong prejudice in favour of /n Fairyland, 
because of the clarity of the pictures. Pictures for 
children should always be quite clear and vivid, and if 
possible quite simple. 

Let me end by saying something offensive. It is 
only in the old fairy stories that you get something 
which the child positively needs, and without which no 
childhood can be healthy nor the manhood or woman- 
hood based upon that childhood be good: I mean 
the coarse, the violent, and the grotesque. If you 
don’t wash the soul with those, there will creep 
into you the cruel, the cowardly, and the devilish. 
I thank God, let me say by way of ending, that 
one of the earliest stories I ever read was the 
story of the Big Stone, the Egg, and the Needle : 
How they conspired together and went into a man’s 
house ; how the egg hid itself in the towel, and the 
needle stuck in another part of the towel, and the 
heavy stone set a booby trap above the door. When 
the man came in he went to wash his face and broke 
the egg upon it; seizing the other end of the towel to 
rub the egg off the needle ran into him ; in a great fit of 
rage he ran out of the house, when the stone fell upon 
him of set purpose and killed him. This story I 
then thought, and still think, one of the funniest 
stories in the world. I told it to my little son the other 
day, and he laughed for nearly twenty minutes. And 
here notice the continuity of human things. When I 
told him that after the man’s death the Egg, the Needle, 
and the Stone were able to enjoy the house happily ever 
afterwards, he said at once, and almost in the same 
words, what I had said in the year 1876: ‘‘ How could 
the Egg enjoy it since he was dead?” To this I 
answered, as it was answered me in that older and 
better day, that the Stone and Needle were quite happy 
because they knew that the Egg was in heaven, and in 
a sort of way presided over the fortunes of his brethren 
on earth in the little house which they had stolen. 

H. BELLoc. 
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SOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


1, EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZGERALD. By Gerald Campbell. 


London: Edward Arnold. 1904. 128. 6d. net. 
2. IVAN THE TERRIBLE. =! K. Waliszewski. Translated by 
Lady Mary Loyd. ondon: W. Heinemann. 1904. 


14S. net. 

3: Contes fat IN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN TIMES. By J. Romilly 
Allen. London: Methuen and Co, 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 

4. REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN ENGLAND. By 
Bertram C. A. Windle. London: Methuen and Co. 1904. 
7s. 6d. net. 

5. THE StoRY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES. By S. Reinach. 
London: W. Heinemann. 1904. 10s. net. 

6. IN THE GREAT Gop’s Harr. By F. W. Bain. 
Oxford: Messrs. Parker and Son. 1904. 5s. net. 

7. BEviS: THE Story oF A Boy. By Richard Jelferies New 
Edition. With Preface by E. V. Lucas. London: Duck- 
worth and Co. 1904. 6s. 

8. Two LitTLE Savaces. By Ernest Thompson Seton. 
London: Grant Richards. 1904. 6s. net. 

AN extremely interesting volume is Edward and Pamela 
Fitzgerald, in which the author has collected and printed 
for the first time sundry family letters and papers now in 
the possession of Lord Edward’s descendants, the Hon. 
Mrs. Percy Wyndham, Sir Guy Campbell, and others. 
In retelling the life story of Lord Edward Fitzgerald Mr. 
Campbell has warmly espoused the cause of Pamela, his 
French wife, the supposed daughter of Philippe Egalité and 
Madame de Genlis. The picture of the family life of Lord 
Edward’s mother, the Duchess of Leinster, and of his 
aunts and uncle, Lady Sarah Napier, Lady Louisa Conolly, 
and the Duke of Richmond, is full of entertaining details, 
and we have a good deal of evidence on which to found 
an estimate of the characters of Pamela, the Duchess, 
Lord Edward, and his sisters, Lady Lucy and Lady Sophia. 
Everything to be found in the present volume goes to con- 
firm Moore’s well-known portrait in The Life of Lord 
Edward’s charm, gallantry, sweetness, and bravery. In 
its mixture of enthusiasm, humanity, gentleness, and fire, 
the basis of his character resembles not a little that of 
Shelley, who, it is curious to recall, visited Dublin fifteen 
years after Lord Edward's death, in his boyish attempt to 
propagate the same principles for which the Irish patriot 
died. In regard to Lord Edward’s wife Pamela, while 
Mr. Campbell undoubtedly proves that most of the libels 
that “blacken her character” spring from the ill-nature 
of Dublin gossips of the period, we cannot quite follow 
him in his enthusiastic comments on the affectionate tone 
of the lady’s letters fo the Fitzgeralds. Her many expres- 
sions of undying attachment to Lord Edward’s family are, 
perhaps, rather diplomatic than sincere, but we quite 
admit that her readiness to hand over her children to the 

Fitzgeralds must be placed side by side with the Fitz- 

geralds’ failure later on to pay her the meagre sum they 
assigned for her maintenance. The tone of the Duchess’s 
letters about “Dear little interesting Pamela, who must 
ever be an object dear, precious, and sacred to all our 
hearts,” is simply inimitable, and, indeed, the frankness 
of the family correspondence of Lord Edward's aunts and 
sisters makes Mr. Campbell’s volume more entertaining 
than most novels. 

We are inclined to assign a most important place to 
M. Waliszewski’s new volume, Jvan the Terrible. Whether 
his endeavour to whitewash Ivan’s character on the ground 
that in his cruelty, cunning, and cowardice Ivan was like 


London and 


Louis XI., “a man of his own time, of a semi- 
barbarous period,” is successful or not, it can- 
mot ‘be denied that Ivarls ffoure and career 


illumine for us sixteenth-century Russia no less than Eliza- 
beth’s character and statecraft illumine for us the contem- 
porary period in England. And M. Waliszewski’s brilliant 
study of the man and his epoch is, in fact, a most careful 
piecing together of that perplexing mosaic —“ the gathering 
up” east and west and south and north of the huge piece- 
meal territories of Russia, and the casting of all her varied 
racial elements— Tartar and Polish, Lithuanian and 
Livonian, Finnish and German— into the Slav melting-pot 
preparatory to the coming of Peter the Great and the birth 
of modern Russia. M. Waliszewski explains the matter 


very clearly when he writes, “Russian territory was a 
battlefield.” Russia as an organised society did not exist. 
She was as inchoate a mass, politically and socially, as 
England before Canute’s rule. She was expanding from 
cifferent centres all the time (Siberia, Kazan, and Astra- 
chan were conquered and colonised in Ivan IV.’s reign), 
while she was being ravaged up to the gates of Moscow by 
Khans and Polish Princes. But even more confusing than 
Russia’s early political history is her social organisation 
under Ivan the Terrible. And here M. Waliszewski’s great 
faculty of drawing a vivid picture stands him friend along 
with his immense erudition. His pen-drawing of Ivan’s 
character is psychologically of fascinating interest. Ivan’s 
lust of cruelty, his savage ferocity, his paroxysms of wrath, 
his morose gloom, his daily debaucheries, his outbreaks of 
fanatical piety, his physical cowardice, and _perfidious 
treacheries, as shown in his actions, all this points indeed 
to his inheritance of a vein of madness. M. Waliszewski's 
treatment of the Opritchniki massacres, through which in 
Novgorod alone over three thousand people were hide- 
ously put to death, and often abominably tortured, in the 
presence of Ivan, is peculiarly able. It would seem that 
the breaking of the boiar aristocracy, the roasting over 
slow fires, the drownings and the pikings, and the floggings 
to death, the boilings and the violations, and the rubbing 
to death by cords, were merely parts of a necessary 
levelling process “ for the good of the people,” and a path 
to absolutely necessary administrative reforms. M. 
Waliszewski’s chapters on “ Intellectual Life,” “ Habits 
and Customs,” “ The Court and Private Life of Ivan IV.,” 
and “The Origin of Absolutism,” make the volume abso- 
lutely necessary for any English reader who seeks to 
understand the evolution of the Russian mind under the 
pressure of circumstances, social and political, that are 
not to be paralleled in Europe. We would remind M. 
Waliszewski, however, that there is one country’s social 
history of which Europe knows less even than it does of 
Russia's, and that country is his own, Poland. Is it not 
time that our author tumed his face to Warsaw and his 
back to Moscow? 

An admirable present for anybody with an artistic 
taste for design in the applied arts, from embroidery to 
metal work, would be a copy of Mr. Romilly Allen’s valu- 
able volume, Celtic Art. The book is illustrated wit a 
series of beautiful plates of Celtic arms, urns, mirrors, 
enamels, fibula, pottery, brooches, etc., and it is no 
exaggeration to say that for decorative beauty and exquisite 
workmanship late Celtic Pagan art beats out of the field 
the applied arts of all modern Europe. Fromthe copious 
evidence adduced by Mr. Allen, of the Remains of the 
Bronze and Iron Ages, of articles dug mostly from hill forts 
or fortified camps, it is evident that the description, in the 
Irish Pagan Sagas, of the artistic refinement and luxurious- 
ness of the aristocratic class in dress and persoral adoin- 
ments, is by no means exaggerated. The Celtic artistic 
culture of Central Europe, B.c. 400, Mr. Allen holds, 
along with Dr. Arthur Evans and continental antiquaries 
generally, owes its character to the impact of Mediter- 
ranean commerce on the Celts and the mingling of the 
latter with the Neolithic peoples. The special value of 
Mr. Allen’s researches lies in his careful analysis of the 
character of Celtic design, and especially of the famous 
Celtic knotwork of the Christian period, which he proves 
is evolved from plaitwork. “The great difficulty in under- 
standing the evolution of Celtic art lies in the fact that 
although the Celts never seem to have invented: any new 
ideas, they professed an extraordinary aptitude for picking 
up ideas from the different peoples with whom war or com- 
merce brought them into contact. And once the Celt had 
borrowed an idea from his neighbour he was able to give 
it such a strong Celtic tinge that it soon became some- 
thing so different from what it was originally as to be 
almost unrecognisable.” The thanks of both the anti- 
quarian and the artist are due to the author for his admir- 
able summary of the large field he has surveyed. His 
book should be a stimulus to other antiquarians now 
investigating late Celtic inhabited sites, as Mr. Arthur 
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Bulleid, who, we are told, is still at work exploring the 
Glastonbury Marsh village. We have not space here to 
do more than recommend Mr. Bertram Windle’s Remains 
of the Prehistoric Age in England. His book is a most 
concise summary of the known facts respecting the life 
of Palceolithic, Mesolithic, and Neolithic man in 
England, and as a trustworthy handbook on a very diffi- 
cult subject could scarcely be bettered. Messrs. Methuen 
are to be highly congratulated on the excellent start 
made by their new series, “The Antiquary’s Library.” 

Professor Reinach’s The Story of Art Throughout 
the Ages is one of those fours de force which nobody but 
a Frenchman fortified by a Teutonic passion for encyclo- 
pedic learning could have accomplished with any 
measure of success. All that we can ask of such an 
ambitious essay is that it should be stimulating and 
spirited in its treatment and accurate in its facts, and 
Professor Reinach has, in fact, done wonders with the 
space at his disposal. The book is not and cannot be 
more than a fairly comprehensive sketch of a vast subject 
(and we note, in this connection, that the author has 
practically nothing to say on Celtic art). Nevertheless, 
as a handbook written for the purpose of exciting the 
youthful student’s imagination and of spreading among 
thousands of people who are repelled by detailed studies 
a knowledge of the great artistic masterpieces in paint- 
ing, statuary, and architecture, The Story of Art 
Throughout the Ages stands in a place by itself. The 
five hundred and eighty-four illustrations that accompany 
the text, though on a very small scale, are alone worth 
the modest price of the volume. The book makes a 
capital gift book. 

Readers who do or do not know Mr. F. W. Bain’s 
beautiful series of imaginary translations of the old Hindu 
legends cannot do better than buy from Messrs. Parker the 
fourth they have just issued, Z# the Great God’s Hair. 
Words fail us to convey any adequate idea of the exquisite 
flavour of these delicious love stories, in which the grace, 
the tenderness, the luxuriance of the Hindu imagination is 
wedded to a restraint and clearness and subtlety for which 
we must hold their European adaptor responsible. Every 
English household in which works of the finest imagination 
are prized ought to possess Mr. Bain’s A Digit of the 
Moon and The Descent from the Sun, for these stories are 
verily pearls beyond price. The story Zn the Great God's 
Hair which he now offers us, in colour and charm is a 
worthy successor to the tales we have mentioned. If we 
had to choose between Mr. Bain’s description of the loves 
of his mortal hero and heroine, Ranga and Wanawallari 
and that of the loves of Wishnt and his wife, Water-Lily, 
we would choose the latter, for there is something excep- 
tionally bewitching in the conception of Water-Lily, the 
Goddess of Chance and Beauty, “the feminine imcarna- 
tion of lustre and grace, white and wayward and tremulous 
and treacherous as foam of the sea, omnipotent, bewilder- 
ing, frivolous, inconstant, dissoluble as sand, unsubstantial 
as dreams.” Mr. Bain has done nothing better than the 
scene in which all the gods, eager to punish Water-Lily 
for her feminine deceit, seek out Wishniti, and find him 
“alone in the very middle of the sea, lying on the leaf 
of a lotus as it floated about on the waves, sucking his left 
toe, and buried in meditation.” The worst of reading this 
author, we confess, is that “the appetite that comes in 
eating,” is sharpened and not appeased by Zn ‘he Great 
God's Hair. We are hungry for more. 

If there be a better book for bovs than Bevis : 
the Story of a Boy, by sichard Jefferies, we should be 
glad to hear of it. As Mr. E. V. Lucas, who has edited 
the new edition, says in his introduction, “ Bevis, 1 think, 
stands alone in its blend of joy in the open-air, sympa- 
thetic understanding of boy nature, and most admirable 
writing. It is a boy’s book from the first word 


to the last —a book for boys who are still boys, and also 
for boys who are masquerading as men and fathers and 
stockbrokers but at heart are boys none the less.” Bevis 
is indeed a perfect book, because, while initiating boys 


into the crafts of an open-air life—swimming, making rafts, 
hut building, camping out, managing a boat, etc.—the 
story of the boys’ enterprises in English home woods and 
waters is a perfectly natural one, and their love of a 
manly, hardy, vigorous wrestling with practical difficulties 
comes to them through their joy in managing for them- 
selves. Give Bevis to a boy, and you have already set him 
far on the path of practical observation of nature and 
taught him to employ all his faculties, practical and im- 
aginative. The book, through a strange combination of 
fates, is known to but few people, yet it ought to be on 
the shelves of every family and school library in the 
United Kingdom. Speaking for his own household, the 
writer considers that Bevis is a far more valuable book 
for children than is Robinson Crusoe. 

It is interesting to compare Z'wo Little Savages with 
Bevis, for Mr. Thompson Seton has aimed at doing for 
American boys precisely what Jefferies has accomplished 
for British. While Z7wo Little Savages is inferior in charm 
and artistic naturalness, it is a remarkable storehouse of 
Indian woodcraft and trapper’s lore. From building a 
dam to feathering an arrow the practical information dis- 
pensed is both clear and alluring. Give this book and 
Bevis to schoolboys at Christmas, and you will have pro- 


vided them with healthy interests for every hour in the 
holidays. 





THE TRIUMPH OF CHINA. 


PoRcELAIN. By Edward Dillon, M.A. “The Connoisseur’s 

Library.” London: Methuen and Co. ass. 

Mr. Ditton has done well to write the history of porce- 
lain in this imposing and finely-illustrated volume. It forms 
a most interesting chapter in the story of the arts, since it 
links the civilisations of the East and West and affords 
a striking instance of our artistic indebtedness to China— 
the country which some of us are all too ready to pity or 
despise. Porcelain has been made on a large scale in 
Europe for two centuries and in Japan for three. But to 
this day no expert questions the superiority of Chinese 
porcelain, which has been made for twelve hundred years 
at least. The secret of producing a thin, light, and trans- 
lucent ware from clay was known in China as early as the 
eighth century, and the native potters had the skill and 
the taste needed to turn this invention to the best account. 
Europe in the age of Charlemagne was a prey to civil wars 
and barbaric invasions, in which the old civilisation had 
almost disappeared. But China, under the Tang dynasty, 
was at the same time enjoying peace and prosperity. The 
ancient arts of painting, bronze-casting, and jade-carving 
were brought to a high pitch of perfection under Imperial 
patronage, and the new manufacture of porcelain de- 
veloped rapidly. 

The earliest pieces that survive probably belong 
to the next dynasty of Sung (960-1279), when the white 
ware, the celadon, amd the singlecoloured pieces of 
infinite variety were made, and exported by Arab traders 
to Bagdad and Zanzibar. The Mongol invasions of the 
thirteenth century brought the Chinese into close relation 
with Persia and Arabia. To Persian influences Mr. Dillon 
plausibly ascribes the introduction of cobalt into the 
Chinese potter's palette, thus enabling him to make the 
blue and white porcelain which we associate with the 
famous Ming dynasty (1368-1642). This white ware, 
painted in blue under the glaze, has, of course, enjoved a 
greater popularity than any other kind of porcelain. Mr 
Dillon humorously reminds us that we ought not to speak 
of the “hawthorn ginger-jars of old Nankin,” since the 
covered bowls, which collectors prize, were not made at 
Nankin, nor used for ginger, nor decorated with hawthorn 

~a tree unknown in China, though the prunus is, after all, 
very like it. Still, the name matters little. The point is 
that this Ming ware, in shape, colour, and exquisite beauty 
of decoration, fully deserves its high repute. The later 
potters of the Manchu dynasty introduced enamel colours, 
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and the Imperial factory of King-te-chen—the Stafford- 
shire potteries of China—turned out those elaborately- 
painted plates and vases of the “famille verte” and 
“famille rose,” which fetch high prices in the auction- 
room. But from the artistic point of view, as Mr. Dillon 
declares, the older blue and white and the single-coloured 
celain from about 1770. We may be fairly certain that if 
always prized these varieties most, and Western collectors 
are slowly coming to the same conclusion. 

The reader who diligently follows Mr. Dillon through 
his six long chapters on Chinese porcelain will be in a 
position to understand the history of porcelain-making in 
Japan and in Europe, for in both cases it is a borrowed 
art. The Japanese potters in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury—headed by the Korean Risampei—discovered the 
secret of Chinese porcelain and copied its characteristic 
shapes and decorations, afterwards modifying both in 
accordance with their own traditions. Compared with the 
best Chinese porcelain, the Japanese wares—especially of 
the Imari, or “old Japan,” type—appear over-decorated 
with their rich enamel paintings. But, owing in part to 
the temporary decline of the Chinese industry, Japanese 
porcelain at once became popular in Europe, through the 
medium of the Dutch and Portuguese traders. The Kaki- 
yemon designs exercised a very great influence on the 
early china-painters of Chantilly, Dresden, and Wor- 


cestet, while the Derby imitation of Imari ware, 
with its exotic birds and flowers, has been a 
favourite trade pattern for a century and a half. 


In strict justice to the Japanese poiters, Mr. Dillon should 
have described more fully their finer wares, which were 
made for princes and nobles, and have seldom left the 
country, but he is right in emphasising the secondary 
importance of the ordinary Japanese porcelain. When he 
enters upon the complicated history of European china, to 
which he devotes nearly half his book, he has still more 
reason to be critical. The average collector will think Mr. 
Dillon sadly wanting in enthusiasm Tor the eighteenth- 
century wares of Dresden and Vienna, Sévres and Chelsea, 
Capo di Monte and Buen Retiro, and the many other 
famous factories, whose history he relates in much detail. 
But, unless one loves the rococo, one cannot honestly 
admire much of the china of that period. The finest 
pieces, both from the artistic and the technical point of 
view, are those of Sevres, and we find Mr. Dillon’s chapter 
on this factory somewhat disappointing. He does not, we 
think, do full justice to the superiority of the Sevres designs 
and to the delicate touch of the Sévres painters, while his 
historical summary is rather vague in one or two points. 
lor example, the disuse of the famous “rose Pompadour ” 
was surely due, not to “ some whim ” of the favourite’s, but 
rather to the fact that this beautiful ground-colour of the 
“pate tendre” would not stand the greater heat needed 
to fire the true porcelain which superseded the glassy por- 
celain from about 1770. We may be fairly certain that if 
this particular shade of rose-pink could be obtained in true 
porcelain the Chinese would have produced it long ago. 
Save in a few details like this, however, Mr. Dillon is a 
trustworthy guide through the ages, and we are glad to 
see that he pays some attention to modern European porce- 
lain, especially of the “ flambé” type, in a brief conclud- 
ing chapter. For now our leading potters are setting them- 
selves to rival the best and rarest Chinese pieces, and not 
without success. 





HOLLAND. 
Hotitanp. By Nico Jungman. Text by Beatrix Jungman. 
London: A. and C. Black. 20s. net. 


Tuts volume belongs to the series of travel books, illus- 
trated in colour, that includes Mr. Menpes’s Venice and 
Japan, and its reproductions are the handiwork of the 
Menpes Press; perhaps it is unnecessary to add that the 
latter are exceedingly well done. Further, the originals 
are quite worthy of the care that has been lavished upon 


them. Maybe it requires a Dutchman to paint his own 
land and people in a way that shall carry conviction to 
the alien mind, for although some of the cleverest of our 
native artists have put Holland on canvas with an intimate 
feeling that can only proceed from long residence in the 
country itself and direct observation, | have personally 
never experienced from any of these the impression of 
truth which is conveyed, say, by a landscape of James 
Maris or an interior by Bosboom, or even by the idealised 
types of Mathew Maris. In renderings of the peasant 
folk of the northern provinces, particularly, the subject 
so often provokes within the English painter a spirit of 
caricature, that suppresses rather than emphasises the real 
character. One is conscious that the Frieslander or 
Gelderlander of English art comes dangerously near being 
paralleled by the John Bull of German and French political 
cartoons. Internationally speaking, it is rarely advisable 
in art that we should see ourselves as others see us, 
because it so frequently happens that others only see one 
side of us. Consequently it is better that the Holland of 
this series should have been illustrated by a Dutchman ; 
and it is especially fitting that Mr. Jungman should have 
been selected. Born and bred in the country, he possesses 
a true artistic appreciation of its beauties, and he 
approaches his subject in a simple and reverent spirit, as 
being worthy of the best his art can give. His work is 
well enough known in London to render a definite descrip- 
tion of these drawings unnecessary ; one need only be re- 
minded that he shares with his fellow-countrymen a love of 
clean, bright colours, which he weaves into a decorative 
pattern, combining therewith a Durer-like scrupulousness 
in modelling—also a sense of flowing line, which is neither 
Dutch nor English, but his own. In the landscape illus- 
trations he shows, perhaps, an unsuspected variousness. 

The pictures in this work give one more than an inkling 
of the tract of country covered and the sights seen, and 
the text by Mrs. Jungman greatly amplifies this information. 
The text may be described as easy-going ; that is to sav, 
it consists of miscellaneous description, impressions, and 
so forth, jotted down brightly enough, but without much 
regard to sequence or to literary elegance. Thus feminine 
headgear and the Reclamation of the Zuiderzee are themes 
which to most of us seem sufficiently far apart, but here 
they almost touch each other; and, to quote a specimen 
of the writer's diction, we are grieved to learn that “ there 
are not many flies on the Dutch peasant when he takes to 
curio-dealing.” Is it, too, an English desire to assert her 
own English origin that prompts her to remark anent third- 
class railway travelling that “the game was not worth the 
humblest wooden match "—or to say patronisingly of the 
Hague citizens, compared with the Amsterdamers, that 
“they have a higher average of good looks and well-made 
clothes, and I have even been told that many a self-respect- 
ing gentleman ot The Hague is dressed by a London 
tailor” ? The last reminds us, by the way, that we are 
indebted to Mrs. Jungman for the naive intelligence that 
The Hague “ possesses several ancient buildings of great 
interest, also a splendid collection of pictures, among them 
being Paul Potter's famous ‘ Bull’ and the ‘Lesson in 
Anatomy,’ by Rembrandt.” To whom is this twenty- 
shilling book addressed ? And why, on another page, 
should our authoress cast aspersions on Utrecht students ? 
“ This town,” we discover in our search for useful informa- 
tion, “has a university; but from various tales I have 
heard and read I gather that the students are more 
interested in their amusements than in attending lectures. 
They live in lodgings and seem to be allowed absolute 
liberty as to how they spend their time,” etc. We strongly 
suspect that many a Dutch citizen has heard and read 
some scandal of the same dark sort about Oxford. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A PRAIRIE GIRL. 


A PRAIRIE GIRL. By Eleanor Gates. 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s. 


THE BioGRAPHY OF 


London: G. P. 
It is not often that a book as simple and uneventful as The 
Prairie Girl fixes our attention and commards our interest 
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A Hint to Intending Purchasers of Books for Xmas Presents 
—Much time and trouble will be saved in making a selection by sending a 
postcard to Messrs. Blackie and Son, Limited, 50, Old Bailey, E.C., on 
receipt of which a Descriptive Catalogue printed on ART PAPER, and con- 
taining Seventeen FULL-PAGE and MANY SMALLER ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, will be sent post free ; a special feature of this Catalogue being the 
summaries of the plots of the various Works, by which the suitability of any 
book as a special gift can be at once determined. A list of New Toy-Books 
and Picture-Books, with Thirteen Illustrations in colours, will also be sent. 


BLACKIE?’ 
GIFT BOOKS. 


6. A. Henty’s Last Great Story. 


BY CONDUCT AND COURAGE. 


A Story of the Days of Nelson. Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, R.1. 
Srown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s 

‘*Is worthy to rank with any of the long list of historical tales wherewith"he 

delighted a generation of boy readers. The narrative never flags."—Atheneum. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY HERBERT STRANG. 


Author of ‘‘Tom Burnaby.” 


BOYS OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE, 


A Story of Spain and the Peninsular War. With a Preface by Colonel 
WILLOUGHBY VERNER, late Rifle Brigade. Illustrated by WILLIAM 
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KOBO: a Story of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Illustrated bv WILLIAM RAINEY, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 

“In ‘ Kobo’ Herbert Strang has provided much more than a good boys’ book 
for the Christmas market. Whilst readers of ‘Tom Burnaby’ will not be disap- 
pointed of an ample meal of stirring adventures and hard war fights, readers of 
a more serious turn will find an excellent picture of Japanese life and character, 
and a well-informed account of the Battle of the Yalu, not to mention some vivid 
sketches of modern naval warfare." —Athenaum. 
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A Tale of the Indian Mutiny, Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, R.1. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, ss. 
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By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
THE TOWN’S VERDICT. [ilustrated Edition, large crown 8vo, 
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A GIRL’S{IDEAL: A Story of a Fortune. Illustrated by 
R. HOPE, Large crown 8vo, olivine edges, ss. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
HOPE’S TRYST: A Story of the Siberian Frontier. 
by JAMES F. SLOANE. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 
THE WHITE STANDARD: A Story of the Maid of Orleans. 
Illustrated by J. JELLICOE. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 
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Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
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each containing a Colour Illustration by JOHN HASSALL. Picture 
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By HELEN STRATTON. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. With Cover and 30 pp. 
in Full Colour, and many Black-and-White Illustrations by HELEN 
STRATTON, Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR: uP TO LIAOYANG, 


By T. COWEN, sometime Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. 
With a large number of striking and original Illustrations and numerous 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Morning Post : ** Mr. Cowen has evidently taken the greatest care to collate 
his facts, and the consequence is that we have a most enthralling and connected 
narrative of the naval operations round Port Arthur, enriched with small but 
convincing details such as could only have been related by eye-witnesses. His 
description of the Yalu battle is spirited, and his accounts of Kinchow and Nan- 
shan are quite the best we have seen.” 
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GHOST STORIES OF AN ANTIQUARY. 

By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Fellow 
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MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. 

By Str HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G., M.P. 
numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

Spectator: ‘* The book which, like Scolopax's delightful gossip, intorms the 
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Seton-Karr’s volume is a very pleasing specimen of this class, the notebook of 
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THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. 

By G. D. HAZZLEDINE, With Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘ A really fascinating book, which, while stirring and 
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EDWARD AND PAME FITZGERALD. 
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knew them. By GERALD CAMPBELL. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 
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PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. 

By PERCIVAL SOMERS. Large crown 8vo, with Photogravure Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. : 
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Estate. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ras. 6d. net. 
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from beginning to end. In choosing her subject Miss Gates 
has used few of the materials which most writers of fiction 
find essential. Of love and its complications there is no 
mention, beyond a vague foreshadowing of events. The 
whole story centres round a child, and a note of spontaneous 
originality pervades it, which is very refreshing after the 
well-trodden paths and worn-out methods to which we are ac- 
customed. Throughout the book a keen and loving study 
of nature is noticeable—in fact, “the little girl,” the heroine, 
is depicted more by her surroundings than by actual descrip- 
tion of herself, reminding one of a youthful idea of well- 
making: “ Take a hole and put earth round it.” In a work 
less delicate, less harmonious, one might perhaps cavil at 
some peculiarities of the writer. For instance: the total 
absence of names, the curious way in which every chapter 
stands out by itself, without reference to any other chapter, 
and without reference to the effects of events upon the other 
characters. But Miss Gates absolves herself from the charge 
of affectation by the simple charm of her language, These 
disjointed delineations, this absence of names, and the very 
small part which conversation plays wrap her characters in 
a veil of tender mystery. Here are no harsh outlines of 
realism, but for the time being one is carried back to that 
world of childhood, so full of dreams, so full of hope. The 
book contains an admirable mingling of pathos and humour 
One chapter might perhaps have been dispensed with, viz., 
“The Professor's Find.” There is nothing new under the 
sun, but an amusing incident which has already been 
treated by Scott in the Amtiguary and by Dickens in Pick- 
wick only allows with difficulty of further treatment. Still, 
throughout there is a freshness and freedom, suggestive of 
those vast rolling plains of which we English have so little 
idea, and towards a conception of which Miss Gates has so 
artistically helped our imagination. 





SCHOOL STORIES. 


A Rank OvuTsipeR. By Kent Carr. London: Andrew Mel- 
rose. 


GLYN SEVERN'S ScHootpays. By G. Manville Fenn. Edinburgh 
and London: W. and R. Chambers. 

A MopERN TomBoy. By Mrs. L. T, Meade. 
London: W. and R. Chambers. 


MRS. PRITCHARD’S SCHOOL. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. 
and London: W. and R. Chambers. 


PETRONELLA. By Mrs. L. IT. Meade, Edinburgh and London: 
W. and R. Chambers. 


A ScHooL CHAMPION. By Raymond Jacberns. 
London : W. and R. Chambers. 


Stories of schoolboy life may be divided into three 
classes. In the first class is the story that shows intimate 
knowledge of what public school life really is, not only in 
its details, but in the effect it has upon the characters of 
the boys who undergo its training at the most impression- 
able time of their lives. The difficulty of writing such a 
story is sufficiently shown by the fact that one book, and 
one only, Tom Brown's Schooldays, is a complete success. 
The reasons for the difficulty are perhaps harder to seek, 
but they may be guessed at by comparing the success of 
Tom Hughes with the comparative failure of Dean Farrar 
and the complete failure of Bishop Welldon. All three 
of them knew public-school life from the inside, but Z’om 
Brown's Schooldays was written by a man with the heart 
of a boy and from the boy’s point of view, while Sv. 
Winifred’s, Eric, and Gerald Eversley were written by 
schoolmasters, who of all men stand perhaps farthest off 
from the boy’s point of view. In the second class, then, 
may be placed those stories which attempt to fulfil the 
conditions of the first, and fail, but fail honourably, in the 
attempt. 

In the third class are the stories which have no 
serious purpose at all, but are written solely for the 
amusement of boys themselves. They may be very good 
stories —-Mr. Talbot Reed’s, for instance, were excellent 
—and whatever their authors lack, it is not sympathy 
with the boy’s point of view, for they represent faithfully 
the small ambitions and rivalries and the rollicking 
humour of schoolboy life. But there their value ends. 
They are curiously alike in plan. The prefect is exalted 
into a godlike being with a prestige before which that of 
a Cabinet Minister pales, while the masters, with the ex- 
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Edinburgh 
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ception of the head master, who is always called “the 
Doctor,” are shadowy nonentities. The incidents 
generally include a theft, for which the hero is wrong 
fully blamed, or an unfair prevision of examination 
papers, or both, a scrimmage with the gamekeepers of 
the neighbouring squire, who afterwards becomes the in- 
criminated hero’s patron and friend, and the downfall of 
a bully at the hands of a “ junior.” Of course all this is 
far removed from the actualities and genuine interests of 
public-school life, but it is curious that these stories are 
usually written by men who have obviously had no personal 
experience of a public school. Mr. Kent Cart’s school, 
for instance, is an impossible place, with four hundred 
boys packed into two houses, and no masters mentioned 
throughout except “ the Doctor” and the other house master 
The whole place is run by the prefects, and the usual 
characters develop themselves in the course of the story, 
which also contains the usual incidents. But it is brightly 
written and the threadbare material handled with skill. 

Mr. Manville Fenn’s school is of another order 
entirely.. It is of the date when schoolboys were “ young 
gentlemen,” and addressed as “ Master” So-and-So, and it 
is impossible to speak very highly of its merits. 

After reading half-a-dozen books of schoolgirl life one 
is struck by the difference between the interests of girls and 
boys of the same age. As far as the works of. Mrs. L. T. 
Meade, perhaps the most prolific novelist in existence, 
may be taken as being true to life, the schoolgirl seems 
to be occupied almost entirely with questions of morality 
and with the exercise of the affctions. In A Modern 
Tomboy, for mstance, Rosamund Cunliffe, a girl of fifteen, 
so possessed with the importance of her own personality 
that there is no possibility of governing her, is represented 
as working a miraculous cure in the manners of a younger 
girl who has half killed her governess and is considered 
such an untameable terror that the whole neighbourhood 
trembles at her name. Rosamund is informed again and 
again by all the grown-ups concerned what a noble being 
she is, even by “the Professor,” who has been obliged to 
expel her from his wife’s school for disobedience. It is 
an amazing moral to put before a child, and certainly a 
most unwholesome one. Mrs. Pritchard’s School is little 
better. It deals chiefly with the story of how a popular 
and unprincipled girl bribed a companion with ten pounds 
to write a prize essay for her which she was to read in her 
own name—again a subject which is not likely to inspire 
a child with elevating ideas. Petronella, too, dwells chiefly 
on various unpleasant incidents in connection with 
two prizes. Signs of the unconsidered haste with which 
Mrs, Meade turns out story after story are everywhere to 
be found in these books, which represent a comparatively 
insignificant part of her yearly outnut. The characters of 
her children change from chapter to chapter, probably 
because the author herself has no time to take pains with 
them, for the changes are as far as possible from being 
genuine developments. But Mrs. Meade writes quite well 
enough to be eagerly read, and herein lies her danger, for 
the ideals she puts before her young readers are not such 
as are likely to do them any good. 

It is a relief to turn from these doubtful stories to 
A School Champion, which is a story of a big girls’ 
school, and probably, through its thin disguise, a well- 
known one. Here also are the motives of morality and 
affection, but their treatment is very different from that of 
Mrs. Meade. Rosamund Cunliffe, in this author’s hands, 
would have failed dismally in her enterprise, as of course 
an undisciplined girl of fifteen would have failed in real 
life, and under the wise guidance of Miss Best, the head 
mistress of Lyndhurst College, would have been encour 
aged to mend her own manners before turning her atten- 
tion to those of her neighbours. Quite as good a story 
could have been written on these lines. Something of the 
sort happens here with regard to Tekla Marsden. The 
story of this very real young person’s doings at school is 
the very best of reading for girls. All the characters are 
true to life, the moral is plain but not obtruded, and the 
story is bright and interesting. It could be wighed that 
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tions, 50 being in colour, by O. F. M, WARD, &c. £1 18. net. 

The ATHENZUM says: “ This book is a welcome addition to the 
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ROME, and its Story. 


By LINA DUFF GORDON and ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. With 
over 150 Illustrations, so being in colour, by AUBREY WATER- 
FIELD, &c. £1 15. net. 

The 7/MES says: ‘ This delightful volume . . . both these writers 
wear their learning lightly, as only deep readers, familiar with their 
subject, can do.” 

Also Large-Paper Edition. Please write for Prospectus. 


OF GREAT ARTISTIC, HISTORICAL, AND 
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BOROUGH SEALS OF THE GOTHIC 
PERIOD. 


A Series of Examples illustrating the Nature of their Design and 
Artistic Value. Selected, Introduced, and Described by GALE 
PEDRICK, F.R.Hist.S., Author of ‘ Monastic Seals of the 
Thirteenth Century.” Illustrated by 50 Full-Page Colloty pe Plates of 
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Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. Fcap. 4to, antique boards, 
£1 5s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CITIES.” 


STUDIES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


A Volume of Essays. By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. With 8 Photogravure Portraits of Authors upon whom some 
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such an obviously feminine writer had selected a less mas- 
culine pen-name than Raymond Jacberns. Whoever she 
really is her books deserve to be widely known, for they are 
just such as can be placed in the hands of children without 
anxiety as to their influence. 





THE POEMS OF EUGENE FIELD. 

PoEMS OF CHILDHOOD. By Eugene Field. With Illustrations 
by Maxfield Parrish. London: John Lane. tos. 6d. 
EuGENE FIE.Lp is mainly known, in this country at least, 

for his one poem, “ Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.” 
* All night long their nets they threw 
To the stars in the twinkling foam— 
Then down from the skies came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home ; 
*Twas all so pretty a sail it seemed 
As if it could not be, 
And some folks thought ’twas a dream they'd dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea— 
But I shall name you the fishermen three ; 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod.” 
He was also the author, as many will be surprised to hear, 
of “Johnny Jones and his Sister Sue,” and the authentic 
version of those famous lines is to be found in this book. 
It is excellent, but not quite equal to Miss Turner's serious 
version of the same tragic theme: 
“ Alas! had Tommy understood 
That fruit in lanes is seldom good, 
He might have walked with Sister Jane 
Once more along that shady lane.”’ 


“Fruit in lanes is seldom good.” The whole philosophy 
of disillusionment, as it was preached to children a hundred 
years ago, is in that line. Eugene Field, so far from 
preaching disillusionment to children, tried to recover the 
enchantment of their illusions for adults. He never did it 
quite so well as in “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod”; as a 
tule he is too clearly an adult himself, kindly and a little 
sad. He has not enough high spirits to bring the golden 
distance of childhood close to us. He writes as if, for 
all his efforts, it were still far away from him; and he looks 
back upon it with futile pain. The man who would bring 
back to us that golden past that never was must first go 
back into it himself. Then he will sing of the delight 
of it. Eugene Field sings of his desire for it, which we 
all share, and from which we ask a poet to deliver us. 
He writes rather too much also about dead children, 
a. theme too inherently piteous to be treated by any except 
the greatest poets, and even they should only touch it. 
Eugene Field was not a great poet. He had not a pure 
lyrical gift, and he was at his best when only half serious. 
In his most serious poems the sentiment overpowers the 
expression, and he uses sentimental words—words, that is 
to say, that are symbols of emotion rather than expressions 
of it. But his half-serious poems are delightful, and every- 
thing that he wrote is filled with a sincere tenderness. He 
is particularly good when his seriousness is mitigated by 
the use of a sort of Chaucerian Scotch dialect : 
‘* Hush, bonnie, dinna greit; 
Moder will rock her sweete, 
Balow, my boy. 

When that his toile ben done 

Daddie will come anone, 

Hush thee, my lyttel one; 

Balow my boy.” 

The opening poem, “ Krimken,” has a pathetic simplicity 
which the author did not often attain to. “The Lyttel 
Boy,” another poem in the Chaucerian dialect, though 
about a dead child, moves without harrowing. “ Long 
Ago” is a very fresh treatment of a very hackneyed theme. 
The whole book, indeed, is worth reading, and fills one 
with regret that a man who cared so much for the best 
things in life should be dead. The illustrations by Mr. 
Maxfield Parrish, well known in England for his illustra- 
tions to The Golden Age, are full of romance, and bring 
the dreams of the poet before our eyes in all their vivid 
colours. In fact, the artist supplies the gusto which the 
poet sometimes lacks. Altogether there could not be a 
better book for a Christmas present. 
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Vol. XIV. Edited, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes, 
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(DAS ANTLITZ DER ERDE), By Epvarp Suvegss, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the University of Vienna. Translated 
by Hertha B. C. Sollas, Ph.D. Heidelberg, under the 
direction of W. J. Sollas, Professor of Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. With a special preface for the English 
translation by Professor Suess, Vol. I., with 4 Maps and 
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HORACE FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Being a Translation of the Poems of Quintus Horatius 
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Also published by HENRY FROWDE. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SENECA. 


Rendered into Engiish Verse by ELLA ISABEL Harris, Ph.D. 
(Yale), Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
marae Miss Harris has done a eo | useful work. . . . Her blank vers 
is fluent and rhetorical, like the original, and will give the English reader a good 
idea of the rhetoric which Marlowe transmuted into poetry.” 
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Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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